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“SOMETHING EVERYONE UNDERSTANDS” 


Bb everyone under- 





"wands" — aad somrething? Vi tor has understood 
and always recognized in alf its 33 years as the 
pioneer of non-theatrical Motion Picture Equip- 
ment. So “Look to Victor’ for your application 
of the training and edycational advantages in 


Sight-Sound-Sequence in your schools, your 


business and your homfé. 
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Makes Planes Fly where it is Colder than Cold 








THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION nde 
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Manufacturers of Quality Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning Products 
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Army-Navy “E” — 


for high achievement in 
production of war e 


One of the most fascinating reports of the war tells how American ingenuity has 
been able to overcome cold in Alaska so severe that high test gasoline wouldn't 
burn and rubber hose shattered like glass . . . how American boys are now able to 
fly where temperatures fall to 65 degrees below zero. This triumph over the 
bitterest cold nature can produce was solved by the Army Air Corps with the 
winterization of aircraft and equipment of personnel. Important in this accom- 
plishment was the development of The Herman Nelson Portable Self-Powered 
Heater which is used to preheat aircraft engines, instruments, cockpits, heating of 
maintenance shelters, hangars, etc.; in fact, wherever a source of quick, self- 
powered heat is required. 


It is natural that The Herman Nelson Corporation should be entrusted with this 
war production assignment, inasmuch as for nearly forty years The Herman Nelson 
Corporation has pioneered in the field of heating and ventilation. This work for 
our war effort called for the company’s highest traditional skill. 


Yet in face of these pressing demands, Herman Nelson still continues to provide 
essential service for their ventilating 





equipment for schools. With peace, we 


will resume the designing, developing and HERMAN NELSON UNIT VENTILATOR 


pioneering of equipment to provide bet- FOR SCHOOLS 


ter schoolroom ventilation at less cost. 
It was Herman 


Nelson who first 
successfully pi- 
oneered the unit 


buildings. 








This unit permits greatest savings of fuel 
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Almost as soon as the new 
educational movement—the 
vital war movement—got 
under weigh, X-acto Knives 
found their place in it. 


With the unprecedented 
need for speed, accuracy, 
certainty in the training for, 
and making of, a million 
scale model planes demand- 
ed by the Navy and Army, 
America's schools started 
coming through. 





These unique knives meet 
this war need for a never- 
say-die cutting tool. They 
are available in 8 blade 
shapes and three handle 
styles. The blades are in- 
stantly renewable and inter- 
changeable. These knives 
are, therefore, always at 
peak sharpness. If you will 
send for a sample on your 
school letterhead, we shall 
be pleased to send you one, 


X-ACTO CRESCENT 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 1 i 
440-4th Ave., New York, 16,N.Y & 


XCACTO KNiFe 
XCACTO KNIFE 











KIT NO. 62— 


Double set with 2 
handles, 12 blades. 





KIT NO. 82—Fur- 
nished with 3 han- 
dies, I2 blades 
and fitted wooden 
chest. ....$3.50 


4 
OLAO 
is a 

COCEG knife 


RE-blade to » RE-charpen 
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ie PAYS TO STANDARDIZE on Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet maintenance soaps, as 
many large schools have discovered. For one 
thing, we have the right soap for every type 
of cleaning job. In addition, there’s the 
convenience of getting all your soaps from 
one dependable source. 


Most important, though, are the econo- 
mies you effect, because C.P.P. maintenance 
soaps save in three important ways. First, 
they save expensive refinishing! Second, they 
save time and labor! Third, they save sub- 
stantially in material costs! 


Before you order your next supply of main- 
tenance soaps, call in a Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet representative and ask for details on 
the full line of C.P.P. maintenance soaps. Or 
write direct to our Industrial Department at 
Jersey City, N. J. 


' DON’T WASTE SOAP 
| te | VITAL MATERIALS NEEDED TO WIN 
. THE WAR ARE USED IN MAKING SOAPS 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. ° Jeffersonville, ind. ° Kansas City, Kans. ° Berkeley, Calif. 
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Link fence for 
schools and universities is designed for 
strength and pleasing appearance. 


Continental Chain 





To insure that no spot on the base metal 
goes unprotected, Continental Chain 
Link fence is carefully galvanized after 
weaving. Below: Trained crews erect 
Continental fence, or fence engineers 
can direct local workmen. 





War requirements now take the full 
production of Continental Chain Link 
fence. To help you plan fence installa- 
tions for completion after the war, 
Continental offers you a free 48-page 
fence manual. Remember, only Conti- 
nental fence is made of KONIK* steel 
and has 14 advanced features of con- 
struction. 
* (War needs now restrict the use of copper, nickel 
and chromium in KONIK steel.) 

Continental Steel Corporation 

Kokomo, Indiana 
Plants at Canton, Kokomo, Indianapolis 





CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 








HEADLINES 


POSTWAR EDUCATION 


Postwar education for discharged 
service personnel at government ex- 
pense as recommended by the Presi- 
dent has been given impetus by three 
new bills, S. 1509, S. 1506 and S. 
1507, the first introduced by Senator 
Thomas, the last two by Senator 
Clark. (Story on page 64.) 


A.A.S.A. 


A fifth regional conference of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators is to be held at Kansas 
City, Mo., and a sixth is being planned 
for California. (Story on page 64.) 


CHILD CARE 


Child care centers and nurseries for 
children of mothers who hold war 
jobs are to receive more liberal assist- 
ance under the Lanham Act, so that 
fees paid by mothers can be kept 
under a ceiling of 50 cents a day. 
(Story on page 64.) 


CHILDREN’S SHOES 


A new supply of nonleather shoes 
for children up to 8 years will be 
available ration-free about January 1. 
Although they will have canvas up- 
pers, they will not be ordinary gym 
shoes but will have soles suitable for 
general wear. Shoes larger than 
misses’ and youths’ size 3 will be ra- 
tioned. (Story on page 66.) 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 


More skillets and kettles for kitchens, 
more satisfactory knives, forks and 
spoons for school cafeterias will be 
available following recent revisions of 
two orders, one increasing the amount 
of cast iron available for certain pieces 
of kitchenware, the other allowing 
manufacturers to sell silver- or chro- 
mium-plated cutlery and alloy steel flat- 
ware to institutions. (Stories on pages 
64 and 65.) 


POSTWAR PLANNING 


A clearinghouse for schoolmen’s ideas 
on building materials, equipment and 
specialties is being established so that 


manufacturers can be cognizant of pro- 
fessional desires and demands. (Story 
on page 35.) 


SICK LEAVE 
Sick leave allowances for both 
teachers and noncertificated school 


board employes are being liberalized, 
opinion poll shows. (Story on page 
"7 

Z/.) 


OFFICE MACHINERY 


Persons with W.P.B. authorization 
to purchase restricted types of office 
machinery must buy the products 
from suppliers named in the authori- 
zation and can obtain only the brand 
of equipment specified, according to 
a recent interpretation of Order 
L-54-c. (Story on page 66.) 


SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 


A recent ruling of the National War 
Labor Board explains that nonprofit or- 
ganizations that have been exempted 
from payment of income and social se- 
curity taxes do not have to file applica- 
tions for approval of wage and salary 
adjustments. (Story on page 64.) 


MILITARY TRAINING 


Looking ahead to Congressional 
enactment of compulsory military 
training after the war, the Editor 
suggests that a one year program 
might be broken in four three month 
training programs during summer 
vacation periods. (Story on page 15.) 


CHRISTMAS VACATIONS 


Schools in some cities will have 
longer Christmas vacations so that 
pupils may help out with the Christ- 
mas rush in post offices and stores. 
(Story on page 64.) 
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Safeguard health for greater 
mental efficiency — 





To say, “Good health is important,” 
is not enough! What counts is dedag 
something about it— for what you do 
to promote good health in your school 
contributes to the well-being of the 
nation. That is why maintenance of 
proper room temperatures in every 
school is dewbly important these days. 
Make sure that the tempera- 






ture control system in your 
A 


school will be ready to meet all require- 
ments of the coming winter. Because of 
labor and material shortages, avoid 
unnecessary delays and costly repairs 
later on. Have a highly trained, experi- 
enced Johnson field mechanic carefully 
check your equipment sec. He will make 
necessary adjustments and repairs if 
needed. Phone or write the nearest John- 
son office ... offices in all principal cities. 





AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE AND 
AIR-CONDITIONING CONTROL 





JOHNSON 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 2, WIS. + BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Evolution vs Revolution 


in Modern Training Methods 


Improvements in teaching methods are the 

result of common sense evolution. Our 

armed forces eage’'y utilized the audio-visual 

aids that progressive educators had found so 
effective. Our schools, in turn, are learning valuable 
lessons from the gigantic U.S. film training program. 
The inevitable result will be—better teaching! 

* Today—all Ampro projectors go into the war 
program. But after D-Day—AMPRO will use its added 
skill to aid the evolutionary changes in 

teaching methods * Write for Ampro Catalog of 
8mm. and 16mm. silent and sound projectors. 


Buy War Bonds 
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Pre-Service Course for Girls 


To help solve the nation’s No. | 
womanpower problem, McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio, last spring per 
formed a significant service. 

To meet military and civilian needs a 
goal of 65,000 new student nurses was 
set for 1943 and high schools, being the 
chief source of recruits, were given 
plenty of vocational material regarding 
qualifications and requirements for the 
profession. 

McKinley High was not satisfied with 
It was conducting 13 
boys and 


pure guidance. 
pre-induction 

wanted to do something for graduating 
girls. Lloyd M. Swan of the chemistry 
department knew that many girls fail in 
nursing schools because they are weak in 
science. Therefore, a transition course 
in chemistry was planned for girls who 
expressed an interest in a nursing career. 

This 12 week course was open to those 
girls who had completed one semester of 
high school chemistry. The emphasis on 
all topics was that of medicine and 
nursing. It was stiffer than the regular 
day school chemistry course, to prepare 
the girls for the accelerated pace of the 
present day school of nursing. 

One result was a rise in day school 
chemistry grades on the part of the girls 
taking the pre-nursing course. Other 
values were preparatory and guidance. 


courses for 





Two of the 25 girls registering for the 
course decided nursing was not the 
career for them. Four who were un- 
decided caught the spirit of nursing 
science and are now enrolled in a pro- 
fessional school. The others, some of 
whom are already in the uniform of the 
U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, are finding 
their professional training easier because 
of McKinley’s pre-nursing course. 


Ration Book 4 at Salida 


When it was learned that the schools 
at Salida, Colo., were about to be asked 
to issue Ration Book 4, L. A. Barrett, 
superintendent of schools, approached 
the pupils in the commercial department 
of the senior high school and asked them 
if they would care to volunteer to take 
over the task of issuing 5000 books. 

About four dozen youngsters volun- 
teered and did such a splendid job that 
Salidans are loud in their praise of the 
work done by the young people. Some 
acted as receptionists, some as guides, 
some aided the aged and infirm to fill 
out their blanks while the majority of 
the young people filled out books. So 
well was the system handled that not a 
single person had to wait in line. 

Schools were held as usual in all the 
buildings in town with only D. F. Rouse, 
commercial teacher, and Dr. L. A. Bar- 





NEIGHBORS: Boettcher School of Denver, serving the handicapped, 
is connected by tunnel with Children's Hospital across the street. 


rett, superintendent, acting as advisers. 
Salida school officials plan to use the 
commercial pupils again should there be 
another call for rationing work to be 
done by the schools. 

Mr. Barrett found that the presence of 
good looking high school girls at the 
ration book tables led to a great increase 
in the number of men who came to 
apply for books for the family—after the 
first day. 


Contact With Servicemen 

Keeping in touch with the boys in the 
service is the job assumed by some or- 
ganization in almost every high school. 
You may want to know how the student 
a capella choir at Bartlesville, Okla., 
handles its morale-building contacts with 
the servicemen who were former choir 
members. 

Posted on the bulletin board in the 
choir room is a flag decorated poster 
labeled “Our Boys in the Service.” Be 
neath the title are the addresses of the 
boys in the order in which they left the 
choir to join the various branches of the 
service. These addresses are kept up to 
the minute. 

Beneath the poster is an envelope con 
taining many postal cards. Each has 
been neatly addressed to a boy in camp 
or with an overseas detachment. As 
William L. Edwards explains, the ad- 
dressed cards not only make certain 
that each boy gets mail from the choir, 
rather than just a few favorites, but also 
prevent pupils from using the cards for 
other purposes. 

Two or three times a year the choir 
members take up a collection and buy 
small gifts to send to the servicemen. 
The boxes sent contain useful articles of 
the type that the men usually buy with 
their own money. 

The whole project is pupil inspired 
and pupil administered, although the 
choir director does some gentle prodding 
now and then to keep the first en 
thusiasm from languishing. 


Matching Bonds 

Pupils of the schools at Keenesburg, 
Colo., have gone all out for war bonds, 
thanks to a little psychology applied by 
Supt. C. F. Shambaugh. 

According to a teacher in the Keenes 
burg schools, Mr. Shambaugh’s truck 
farm prospered this year and he decided 
to put the money into war bonds. When 
the bond drive came along, he made a 
deal with his high school pupils—he 
would match them bond for bond. The 
prospect of making the superintendent 
“shell out” was just the right incentive. 
Within a surprisingly short time $2300 
had been collected from the whole school 
system, including the faculty. The high 
school pupils’ share was around $1000 
and Mr. Shambaugh gladly matched it. 
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Tomorrow — 


HE boys and girls who are in our schools today face the 

j pena. of conquering tomorrow’s world...not 
with force but with the intelligence, understanding and good-will 
developed through our great American system of free education. 
It’s a heavy responsibility for these future citizens and 
for our American schools, too. But the schools are doing a 
splendid job in spite of wartime shortages of personnel and 
equipment...in spite of the many impacts of war which 
make school management and even teaching itself difficult. 


the World 


But today’s increased problems have not kept progressive 
school administrators and teachers from planning tomor- 
row’s post-war improvements. All over the nation they are 
planning new buildings, renovations, new equipment... 
and they are showing special interest in the improved 
teaching tools being developed by RCA which will be 
available when peacetime production is resumed. 


TUNE IN ““‘WHAT’S NEW?” RCA’s great new show, Saturday 
nights, 7 to 8, E.W.T., Blue Network. 


Good schools will need better equipment for best teaching results 
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VICTOR Records for Schools. Already 
well established as an extremely useful 
teaching tool, Victor records are grow- 
ing more and more popular in classroom 
work Thousands of records are avail- 
able to help teachers in music, speech, 
drama, foreign languages, history, 
literature and many other subjects. 


RCA Tubes and Tube Information. RCA Tubes are the very brain of RCA electronic 
equipment for schools, including radios, sound systems, television, phonographs, 
recording equipment and test equipment...dependable beyond question. Expertly 
engineered by men to whom “electronics’’ was a by-word more than a decade ago, 
RCA Tubes are produced by modern quantity methods which assure high quality 
at low cost. RCA Tube Information includes new tube announcements, manuals, 
bulletins, handbooks and other literature of special interest to teachers and students 
in which electronic principles are presented and electronic equipment explained. 


RCA 16mm Sound Projection for Schools. 
Since all RCA production of 16mm 
sound projectors is being absorbed by 
the armed forces today, there are no 
new RCA projectors available. But 
thousands nowin use continue to prove 
rugged endurance, ease of operation and 
fine projection of both image and sound. 


ee piesa cent emeneeneminaennieninenesees ain seam ang 
The Educational Dept., RCA Victor Division 
di i fA ica, den, N. J. 

RCA Victor Division—Educational Department I Radio Corperation of America, Caméen | 
I Gentlemen: Please send me.®-copy of your new | 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA book “Planning Tomorrow’s Schbddols.” Thank you. | 
| 

IO gi kirsis cssniscs:Jicskippasipsalatigs excaadaacentiiiapddadasielaiiontaeuuielts 
Camden, N. J. ; | 
School and Title........0:. sind aaah hice athinatiitaaeaiuntai 
_ eee eee: Ree teme a ate 
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Minimum Salaries 

Question: What should the minimum salary 
of teachers be for a California town of 10,000 
population? —F.E.B., Calif. 

Answer: The minimum salary estab- 
lished by California law for all public 
school teachers for full-time service is 
$1520 per annum. Under present condi- 
tions of supply and demand and in- 
creases in costs of living, a minimum of 
$2000 per annum is not too high for 
elementary school teachers in the schools 
of a community of 10,000 population. — 
Watrter F. Dexter. 


Data for Budget-Makers 


Question: Is there any proportion of total 
expenditure or of per capita expenditure that 
could be used as a rough measure for the 
allocation of funds for the various budget 
items?—F.T., Tex. 

Answer: The distribution of school 
expenditures for communities of like 
type provides a useful guide to budget- 
makers. Variations from these percent- 
ages have the merit of calling attention 
to areas in which less or more than nor- 
mal emphasis is being given in the local 
budget and thus indicate those points at 
which particularly careful attention to 
the justification of expenditures is de- 
sirable. Current data of this sort can be 
obtained from the biennial reports of the 
U. S. Office of Education—Paur R. 
Mort. 


War-Time Extracurricular Projects 

Question: If schools have to be on “work- 
day" (minimum day) schedule part of the 
school year, how is time provided for extra- 
curricular activities—assemblies, Girls’ League, 
G.A.A., Lettermen's Club, sports, debate?— 
F.E.B., Calif. 

Answer: Extracurricular activities are 
merely those worth-while developmental 
experiences that educators devise, provide 
and encourage in order that pupils may 
achieve the fullest and best-balanced ma- 
turity. These experiences are in addi- 
tion to, and ancillary to, the basic cur- 
riculum. It should be emphasized, there- 
fore, that extracurricular activities are 
not restricted to those enumerated in 
the inquiry or are they necessarily even 
similar to such enumeration. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, the Los 
Angeles city schools had found great 
extracurricular values in work experience 
of many kinds. Since Pearl Harbor, cer- 
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tain activities, such as those involved in 
the Junior American Red Cross, the 
Elementary Service Clubs, “jeep” drives, 
the Victory Corps, victory gardening and 
a host of other experiences, have de- 
veloped as significant and valuable ex- 
tracurricular activities. 

Opportunities for extracurricular activ- 
ities are richer today than ever before. 
Most of them can be carried on success- 
fully under the Four-Four Plan which 
operates in every senior high school in 
Los Angeles—four hours in school and 
four hours on a job at standard wages. 
Our entire educational system is always 
in a state of change, which is intensified 
by war-time conditions. There is no 
problem involved, however, in finding 
and using extracurricular activities to- 
day, provided we are interested in noting 
and making changes in the type and con- 
tent of these experiences in keeping with 
war-time conditions—Vtertinc Kersey. 


Dissatisfied Teacher Not Good 


Question: What should be the attitude of 
boards of education in granting releases dur- 
ing the present emergency?—C.D.M., lowa. 


Answer: Grant them. An unwilling 
and dissatisfied teacher is of no value, 
regardless of the strength of the contract. 
—A.B.M. 


Patching Cement Sidewalks 

Question: What sort of paving material or 
mastic works best for patching badly cracked 
cement sidewalks?—J.A.L., Me. 

Answer: A tarvia product applied hot 
would be most satisfactory for patching 
cement sidewalks. It should have a high 
melting point so that it does not become 
sticky in summer. After heating, pour 
it into the cracks from some vessel with 
a spout. Nothing is very satisfactory for 
patching a badly cracked sidewalk. 

The sidewalk mentioned above is 
probably made of a thin bed of cinders 
with an inch or so of cinder concrete 
with from % to % inch topping of ce- 
ment and sand. As a practical matter, 
the best thing to do is break up such a 
walk after it has cracked badly and use 
it for ballast. Place 3 inches of cinders 
on top and then a 4 inch slab of cinder 
concrete with a 1 inch top dressing of 
cement and sand. If the slab is made of 
stone concrete instead of cinder concrete 
it will last indefinitely. 








The total thickness can be reduced to 
4+ inches, including top dressing, but 
should not be thinner. Walks are some- 
times made with small aggregate and 
troweled smooth, the top dressing being 
omitted. This will effect a small saving. 
—Ratpu E. Hacker. 


Caring for Toilet Fixtures 

Question: What is the best and most eco- 
nomical way of caring for urinals and other 
washroom articles and fixtures?—F.T., Tex. 

Answer: First of all, the plumbing 
must be in working condition; the urinals 
should flush regularly, and the spread of 
water should cover the entire inside 
area. Toilets should flush properly and 
wash bowls should drain easily and be 
free from faucet leaks. Floor drains, 
when present, should be kept open. 
Have water put through the drains 
every other day so as to keep the traps 
from drying out and sewer gas from 
passing through. 

Clean wash bowls and toilet seats daily 
with a saturated solution of trisodium 
phosphate or some good commercial 
cleaner. Clean the wash bowls before 
cleaning the seats. Toilet bowls should 
be cleansed twice a week, with careful 
attention to the flange around the top. 

Clean urinals with one of the solu- 
tions named twice weekly, being sure to 
reach between the side flanges and 
around the water inlet at the top. 

The condition of the toilet as a whole 
depends on the water lines that feed 
it. If it is fed by a sluggish rusty water 
line it will require more care than if 
fed by a line that is used more and 
contains less rust—Cart F. RENNEKER. 


Public-Parochial School Relationships 

Question: What should be the relationship 
between the public school administrator and 
the parochial schools in any given city? In 
our case the parochial schools are on the ele- 
mentary level only, the public high school 
serving all the youth of the city.—J.A.L., Me. 

Answer: The public school was cre- 
ated by the state to provide educational 
service not otherwise adequately pro- 
vided for. The public school constitutes 
the provision of a democratic state for 
equal educational opportunity. The 
state and its officials have a _responsi- 
bility where the educational rights of 
children are jeopardized. The public 
school is bound morally and by legal 
implication to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with all worthy educational serv- 
ices. Provisions should be made for 
optimum adjustment of children whose 
schooling has not been uniform. 

Where part of a pupil’s education is 
provided for by private or parochial 
schools the right to partial participation 
in the public school program should not 
be denied. Such a pupil enters on the 
basis of individual civil rights and in no 
sense on the basis of institutional privi- 
lege—Lowe vt P. Goopricn. 
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This new sound motion picture meets an important 


need of your schools and your community 


Never before has a knowledge of electricity been so 
important to every American. 

It is doing hundreds of new and important jobs in 
new ways, for the armed forces and civilians. It is 
serving us on land and sea and in the air, in homes 
and factories and on farms. 

In regular and adult classes, schools are providing 
for hundreds of thousands of men and women and 
boys and girls who are studying electricity, to help 
them do their jobs better, to prepare them for army 
or navy or industry. 

They all want—and need—more than simple 
instruction on common uses of electricity. They 
want to know the fundamental facts on which these 
uses are based—the theory and principles, as well as 
the practical applications. 

Then, when the occasion arises, they can apply 
this knowledge to new situations—they can figure 
things out for themselves. The most practical knowl- 
edge they can get is asound understanding of theory. 

That is what this film gives them. 

The basic facts are all there, told in words and 
animated drawings, with a clarity and effectiveness 
that cannot be achieved except through this motion 
picture technique. 

“What is Electricity” is available on both 16 mm 
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“What is Electricity” makes extensive use of animated 
drawings. By this method relatively complex phenomena 
can be expressed clearly. At the same time the motion 
itself holds student interest to a degree that would be 
impossible with a static diagram. 


and 35 mm film. It is loaned free to schools, or prints 
can be purchased at small cost if you wish to add it 
to your permanent film library. 


Write to School Service, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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How to ease “Large Class” 


Routine... make teaching 
time count the most 


Even in normal times, school ad- 
ministrators and teachers de- 
pended on Mimeograph duplicated 
lesson sheets to ease classroom 
routine and increase efficiency. 

Today, lesson sheets produced 
on the Mimeograph duplicator are 
enabling thousands of schools to 
carry on with efficiency in spite of 
larger classes brought on by teacher 
shortages and shifts in population. 
Many schools using these lesson 


sheets report that their teachers 
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are successfully handling as many 
as sixty pupils in one class. 

If you are struggling under the 
burdens of larger classes, now is 
the time to prove the effectiveness 
of this teaching help. Lesson sheets 
are quickly and easily produced on 
the Mimeograph duplicator, and 
the clear, black-on-white legibil- 
ity of all copies helps maintain 
pupil interest and lighten the 
teaching load. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 








SEND FOR 
FREE BOOKLET OF INSTRUCTIONS 
“How to Use the Mimeograph Duplicator” 
To understand how quick and easy it is to 
operate the Mimeograph duplicator, send for 
this clear booklet of instructions. Just mail 
coupon below. 
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A. B. Dick Company, Dept. NS-1243 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send me the free booklet: ““How to Use the Mimeograph 
Duplicator.” 


NAME.. 


SCHOOL 


CITY STATE itertebube 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of 
A. B. Dick ¢ ompany, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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Equal Opportunity 


HERE were approximately 1,750,000 individuals 

of secondary school age who were not registered 
in public or nonpublic schools in 1940. Approximately 
400,000 high school graduates capable of benefiting 
from advanced education were not attending colleges 
or universities. 

Secondary school nonattendance is due primarily to 
either inadequate or totally lacking secondary school 
facilities, because of an obsolete primary district sys- 
tem; indifference of local school districts; lack of indi- 
vidual means to continue education; racial discrimina- 
tion; poor curricular adjustment on the part of schools 
to adolescent social and economic needs, and academi- 
cally minded teachers. The primary reason for the 
failure of nearly half a million able youths to attend 
colleges and universities is lack of financial means. 

Existence of these conditions belies the great Ameri- 
can ideal of equality of educational opportunity in 
accord with inborn capacities. It also represents an 
enormous cultural loss in terms of undeveloped talents 
and possible individual contributions toward raising 
the general cultural level of society. Unless handi- 
caps of economics, race, geography and physical con- 
dition can be eliminated through greater equalization 
of individual opportunity, public education may rap- 
idly become an agency through which the American 
concept of an open classless society may be destroyed. 
The American dream of equality of opportunity means 
that each individual must be given a chance to over- 
come the accumulated environmental handicaps which, 
if long continued, may actually produce the antithesis 
of a democratic culture. 

One of the vital postwar educational needs is provi- 
sion for subventions that will allow some three million 
Americans to continue their education at least through 
the fourteenth year of secondary education and will 
allow nearly half a million gifted individuals to take 
advantage of professional training in our universities. 
Private charity in the form of a few scholarships is 
not sufficient. The responsibility lies primarily with 
the state but may well be shared by the federal 
government. 
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Federal Postwar Aid 


HERE is little professional difference of opinion 

concerning the desirability of a continuation and 
expansion of federal aid to public education. Large 
differences arise with respect to the form federal aid 
should take and the type of instructional control likely 
to grow out of it. 

Long experience with federally dominated and re- 
stricted vocational training, recent experience with 
P.W.A., W.P.A. and even more recently encountered 
difficulties with the Lanham Act indicate the dangers 
of federal bureaucratic power and control growing 
out of federal grants for current operation of any 
process. A sufficiently large number of laymen, state 
officials and educators became so thoroughly aroused 
over federal efforts looking toward the control of 
public education that the extremely dangerous S.637 
educational bill suffered overwhelming defeat by a 
vote of 53 to 26 in the United States Senate during 
October. The vote was sufficiently large to ensure 
the defeat of any similar proposal in the near future. 

Federal cash appropriation without federal control 
is just a dream. A theory recently advanced that 
Congress should merely appropriate large sums to the 
states to be expended in accordance with their own 
laws without federal restrictions or control brings loud 
laughter from practical-minded legislators. 

There is a way, however, whereby federal aid can 
be given to public education with relatively little gov- 
ernmental contro] of either personnel or instruction. 
Procedural patterns have already been established. 

If existing segments of the organized teaching pro- 
fession will submerge their differences and unite in 
supporting the idea of federal postwar aid for (1) 
school buildings and (2) individual subventions to 
allow economically limited boys and girls to avail 
themselves of existing educational opportunities, sub- 
stantial federal aid will be forthcoming. The practi- 
cability of school plant construction aid was strongly 
established by P.W.A. and W.P.A. during the depres- 
sion. Further aid for school plants forms a logical 
part of a postwar sheaf of building projects. The 
National Youth Administration was originally created 
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to administer individual subventions or work-scholar- 
ships for youths in secondary and advanced schools. 
Similar appropriations might be satisfactorily distrib- 
uted to the states by the U. S. Office of Education. 
Both projects are highly desirable from a long-term 
social point of view. 

The net result within the states would be the same. 
Appropriations for buildings would mean that school 
construction could be placed on a pay-as-you-build 
basis, thus eliminating the heavy debt burden that has 
always helped to drag down individual districts during 
depression periods. Every dollar given by the federal 
or federal-state governments for school plant improve- 
ment or extension would mean practically two dollars 
for local or state appropriations because the cost of 
debt would be eliminated. Federal control would 
cease after a building was erected. The state could 
maintain control over its teachers and curriculum 
without federal interference. It’s the logical move. 


State Planning 


HEIGHTENING of state interest in the main- 

tenance and improvement of public education as 
a state function was noticeable during the past legis- 
lative year. Educational survey commissions are now 
active in Alabama, Illinois, Ohio, New York and 
South Dakota as a result of legislative enactment and 
in Michigan through gubernatorial appointment. The 
Louisiana lay-professional commission completed its 
report in 1942, 

In the past, state education commissions have too 
frequently been composed of members of the teaching 
profession with an occasional representative or two 
from parent organizations. All five of the currently 
operating commissions have as members representatives 
of the legislature and of major lay organizations as 
well as professional representatives. 

Such varied representation is a recognition of the 
social nature of the instructional control of American 
public education. The fundamental responsibility of 
all five state commissions is either to study the total 
conditions and needs of public education or to con- 
centrate on some organizational division, such as sec- 
ondary education, or on some special instructional 
division, such as vocational education. 

This decision on the part of at least six states to study 
their own educational problems in greater detail and 
to attempt sensible improvement at the state level 
through acceptance of legal responsibility for these 
problems is evidence of a healthy tendency as com- 
pared with what national professional pressure groups 
are attempting in fruitlessly seeking federal aid before 
the states have put their own educational houses in 
order. 

State professional organizations have an unusual 
opportunity to make a vital contribution to the im- 
provement of public education by stimulating state- 
wide appraisals of current conditions and needs through 
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legislative-lay-professional commissions. Such commis- 
sions should be given the task of planning essential 
improvements in program, administrative organization, 
personnel, plant and finance for postwar conditions. 
Broad-visioned professional leadership is needed for 
the solution of educational problems within each state. 


Feeding the Children 


EALIZATION that children must be well housed, 
well nourished and well cared for medically in 
their formative years, if they are to become healthy 
adults, is growing with dramatic swiftness throughout 
the country. The impetus has come from many sources. 
During the depths of the depression, public schools 
and other social agencies met emergency child feeding 
needs from their own and community funds. Later, 
federal surplus commodities were distributed to those 
states and school districts desiring to take advantage 
of excess food supplies. Later still, Army officers 
blamed the public schools for the physical inadequacies 
of American youth as indicated by Selective Service 
induction examinations. These attacks caused health 
authorities, educators and parents to study the problem. 
As a result of all these influences the school lunch- 
room is now considered a vital necessity in most states 
and presents one of the most urgent school plant 
extension needs outside of the large cities, which are 
already equipped in this respect. The satisfaction of 
this need is being currently retarded only by the 
inability of schoo] districts to obtain priority ratings 
on plumbing, kitchen and lunchroom equipment. 
When the war with Germany is over, it may be 
possible to obtain the essential materials before the 
final termination of the conflict with Japan. 

The school lunchroom promises to become an even 
more significant addition to postwar elementary and 
secondary school buildings than were gymnasiums 
and playfields after World War I. It is also reasonable 
to expect that nourishing noonday meals can be offered 
to all children as a community service. 


Salaries Must_Rise 


NE dominant fact has emerged out of the emo- 

tional national discussion of changes in cost of 
living. The purchasing power of a balanced budget 
dollar has decreased approximately 22 per cent since 
June 1940. Teachers’ salaries throughout the country 
have increased approximately 10 per cent except in 
submarginal areas and districts. School budgets should 
be increased at least 10 per cent for 1944-45 if teachers 
are to maintain their 1940 economic status. Planning 
for increased budgets never enjoyed a more favorable 
advantage. The states and communities have the 
money. This is the time to plan next year’s budget. 


Ann Uditer 
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Summertime Universal 


MILITARY 


ARTHUR 6B. 


ACIFISM offers no safe solution 

for the prevention of war. Ap- 
plication of scientific invention to the 
science of war has so increased the 
tempo of conflict that any unpre- 
pared nation will have no chance 
against a prepared and aggressive 
neighbor in any future war. The 
United States cannot afford to be 
vulnerable with respect either to iso- 
lation from world problems or from 
lack of preparedness. 

The American people can be safe 
only as they are willing to pay the 
insurance premium continued 
peace—complete preparedness. The 
placement and extent of universal 
military training of American youth 
after the close of the second world 
war may affect both secondary and 
advanced education. 

No right-minded individual ap- 
proves of war and no socially intel- 
ligent individual desires war. There 
are, however, in this rapidly nar- 
rowing world individuals, groups 
and nations so atavistic in their social 
outlook that to them war is the 
only means of cultural advancement. 
There is little realism in assuming 
that the Junker and Samurai mili- 
tarists will reform and lead a new 
life as a result of crushing defeat in 
the current conflict. If their history 
is interpreted aright, the postwar 
period simply means a_ breathing 
space favorable to the creation of 
political dissensions among their op- 
ponents and time for new prepara- 
tions. 


for 


Nations Must Overcome Distrust 


In addition, the peace of one war 
usually bears the seeds of the next 
war. If America, Britain, China and 
Russia cannot overcome their mutual 
suspicions and distrusts and band 
together in a general alliance to 
which other democratic nations may 
be progressively admitted, World 
War III may be considered a cer- 
tainty twenty to thirty years hence. 

While it may be difficult to demon- 
strate conclusively that complete 
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TRAINING 


MOEHLMAN 


preparation for war actually prevents 
war, it would be just as difficult to 
prove that unpreparedness has ad- 
vanced the cause of universal peace. 
Extreme pacifism is an invitation 
to the rough and tough boys to take 
a chance. Since Americans are a 
peace-loving people without desire 
for territorial expansion or imperial. 
istic controls over politically and eco- 
nomically less mature people, it is 
not easy, even after the lessons of 
the current war, to obtain universal 
acceptance of the need for prepared- 
ness. 

Several plans have been proposed 
for postwar universal military train- 
ing, ranging from two years of com- 
pulsory service to one year of 
military-vocational training. The 
Tydings and Wadsworth bills now 
before Congress favor one year of 
training. President Roosevelt has ex- 
pressed himself as generally favoring 
at least a year of training, coupled 
with special educational programs. 
Other suggestions include the in- 
tegration of universal military train- 
ing with secondary and advanced 
education. 


Growth of Militarism a Danger 


Admitting the need for universal 
defense training, there is also need to 
recognize its dangers. The United 
States cannot afford the militaristic 
indoctrination of youth. The Ameri- 
can professional military mind has 
long been favorably impressed by the 
Prussian military tradition and par- 
ticularly by Landwehr training 
methods. One of the most difficult 
problems confronting the American 
nation is to provide satisfactorily for 
national defense and still prevent the 
growth of militarism. 

The American people will not 
grant more than one year of uni- 
versal training for national defense. 
With the necessary extension of the 
secondary school program through 
the fourteenth year, as a result of 
technological changes in industry 
and commerce, it is even doubtful 


whether the nation can afford an 
additional year of training beyond 
secondary school. 

The interlocking of general and 
military education within the second- 
ary program is even more question- 
able. The probable result would be 
increasing autocracy and undesirable 
regimentation within the school. It is 
so much easier to order than to lead. 
Yet the development of individual 
competency in democratic ideals and 
processes is one of the most impor- 
tant tasks of the postwar secondary 
school. 

It might be possible to avoid some 
of these serious difficulties by placing 
universal military and naval training 
in the summer vacation periods be- 
ginning with the eleventh year of 
secondary school and_ extending 
through grade 14. The upper sec- 
ondary instructional program could 
be contracted to nine months, allow- 
ing four full three month training 
programs during June, July and 
August. 


Self-Discipline Is Best 


This plan would provide intensive 
training in short periods broken by 
further academic and practical edu- 
cation during the school year. It 
might also prevent professional mili- 
tary ideas from permeating the gen- 
eral educational program. It might 
even force the military mind to a 
realization that the best discipline, 
even in the armed services, is self- 
discipline growing out of intelligent 
understanding and acceptance of 
need. 

The junior R.O.T.C. might be 
safely abandoned except.in the pri- 
vate military secondary schools. The 
senior R.O.T.C. and N.R.O.T.C. 
should be retained on a voluntary 
basis in colleges and universities. 
Following a full year of actual field 
training, the efficiency of these re- 
serve officer schools might be greatly 
enhanced. 

Universal defense training for all 
youths is a postwar necessity. The 
problem is to provide a plan that will 
enable America to be prepared ade- 
quately while safeguarding our demo- 
cratic values and maintaining the 
complete subordination of the pro- 
fessional military to civilian control. 
The problem is both delicate and 
complicated, demanding sympathetic 
understanding and wholesome co- 
operation by both the teaching pro- 
fession and the armed forces. 









"Quickie" courses given in this country are available in 30 languages. A course in Chi- 
nese requires 6 to 12 hours’ study with a language guide, phonograph records and a 





native teacher. The soldier learns to understand and speak 150 words and phrases. 


LESSONS 4) V-MAIL 


NY person in service in this 
country or in the far corners 
of the earth who wishes to continue 
his education either through inde- 
pendent study or in classes during 
off-duty hours can do so, thanks to 
the special service division of the 
War Department’s Army 
Forces. 

The United States Armed Forces 
Institute, formerly known as the 
Army Institute, is the means of de- 
livering this voluntary off-duty edu- 
cation to the nation’s military and 
naval personnel wherever it may 
be. The institute is supervised by the 
education branch of the special serv- 
ice division, headed by Col. Francis 
T. Spaulding, on leave from his po- 
sition as dean of the graduate school 
of education, Harvard University. 

The institute was founded three 
weeks after Pearl Harbor to help 


Service 
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Uncle Sam enables his soldiers to go 
to school in far corners of the earth 


MAJOR SPENCER D. BENBOW 


Education Branch, Special Service Division 


Army Service Forces, War Department 
On leave from the public schools of Oakland, Calif. 


make better fighting men out of 
civilians and to help men in uniform 
prepare for a return to peace-time 
pursuits. 

The official Army regulation gives 
the institute’s objectives as follows: 
(1) to provide continuing educa- 
tional opportunities to meet the 
requirements of the command, par- 
ticularly to furnish assistance to 
service men lacking educational pre- 
requisites for assignment to duty that 
they are otherwise qualified to per- 








form and to assist individuals in 
meeting requirements for promotion; 
(2) to enable those whose education 
is interrupted by military service to 
maintain relations with educational 
institutions and thus increase the 
probability of completing their edu- 
cation upon return to civil life, and 
(3) to enhance the value of Army 
personnel as citizens upon return to 
civil life. 

With headquarters at Madison, 
Wis., and branches being established 
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all over the world, the institute pro- 
vides the following services: 

1. Three hundred institute corre- 
spondence courses in high school, 
technical school and college subjects 
with lesson service provided by the 
University of Wisconsin for institute 
headquarters and by foreign uni- 
versities for institute branches. 

2. Five hundred colleges and uni- 
versity correspondence courses offered 
by 82 educational institutions under 
contract with the government. 

3. Textbooks in standard school 
subjects for use in voluntary off-duty 
classes and for independent study 
without the aid of a teacher (serv- 
ice editions of civilian texts, edited 
for self-study or self-teaching). 

4. Tests and examinations cover- 
ing standard school and college sub- 
jects. 

5. Tests covering general educa- 
tional development designed to assess 
educational maturity to be given to 
hundreds of thousands of men prior 
to demobilization and expected to be 
of considerable value to educational 
institutions in placing service men 
when they apply for readmission. 

6. Specially prepared instructional 
materials in foreign languages in the 
form of phonograph records and a 


printed text, the first level, or 
“quickie,” courses teaching 150 com- 
mon words and phrases in 30 foreign 
tongues; the second level offering 
advanced materials teaching 800 
phrases. 

7. An educational film service pro- 
viding visual teaching aids. 

8. An accreditation service for 
service men wishing to present an 
official report of education-in-service 
to school or college for credit evaiua- 
tion after demobilization. 

The accreditation service of the in- 
stitute will assemble and submit to 
educational institutions upon request: 
a record of the service school at- 
tended, a report of correspondence 
courses taken, a report of examina- 
tions given and a record of service 
jobs satisfactorily performed. These 
reports are to be evaluated by col- 
leges and universities in accordance 
with a plan proposed by the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, and by 
secondary schools in accordance with 
a plan proposed by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. 

The first catalog describing insti- 
tute educational opportunities was 
distributed to Army personnel and to 
civilian schools and colleges in De- 


The Army librarian helps a soldier select correspondence courses from 
the institute catalog. For a nominal fee he can study high school, tech- 
nical and college courses. His lesson service is given by university 
teachers. Enrollments pour in by the thousands, more than half from 
overseas. Textbooks are being shipped everywhere. One benefit is im- 
proved morale through worthwhile use of off-duty time spent in study. 
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At the mail desk at institute headquarters many thousands of pieces of 
mail, coming in from all parts of the world, are sorted and processed 
daily, V-mail, photo-mail and regular mail. Women and limited service 
men do this noncombatant work. Review Arithmetic is a popular course. 


cember 1942. A revised catalog is 
scheduled for early publication. 

At the last count 60 per cent of in- 
stitute enrollees were overseas, study 
ing in classes, using institute self 
study texts and records, sending in 
their correspondence lessons by 
photo-mail, taking examinations and 
applying for school and college credit. 
These overseas students have A.P.O. 
addresses leading to the tropics, the 
desert areas, the arctic regions, ships 
and shore stations. Ages of institute 
students range from 18 to 55 with 
42 per cent in the from 20 to 24 year 
group and 36 per cent in the from 
25 to 29 group. 

Privates are enrolled in the great- 
est numbers. Corporals, privates first 
class, sergeants, staff sergeants, tech 
nical sergeants and master sergeants 
follow in the order given. Sixty-five 
per cent have completed high school 
and 23 per cent have had college 
training. Mathematics and business 
subjects are the most popular; me- 
chanical, technical and electrical sub- 
jects also have attracted large num- 
bers of students. 

In making this educational pro- 
gram available to men in the field 
the special service division works 
with special service officers and Army 
librarians on duty with Army units. 
The special division has 
trained a group of experienced edu- 


service 


cational administrators and super- 
visors as specialists for duty in Serv- 
ice Command and overseas headquar- 
ters. Trained in the Army style of 
education, these officers serve as edu- 
cational advisers to commanding 
officers and special service officers, 
helping with technical professional 
problems and assisting in organizing 
off-duty educational programs. 

The Navy Department participates 
in all activities of the institute and 
has a far-flung field organization of 
educational service officers on duty 
in all the principal shore stations 
and bases throughout the world. 
This article makes no attempt to 
cover their varied off-duty educa- 
tional activities except as they paral- 
lel Army activities. 

At the time of demobilization of 
the armed forces the special service 
division, through its education 
branch, will have ready an organiza- 
tion and a program that can be ex- 
panded overnight. The period be- 
tween cessation of hostilities and 
actual discharge, including the time 
it takes to return men to the United 
States, will provide opportunity for 
everyone in the service to prepare 
in part for a return to civil life. 

Much of the time not required for 
military duties can be spent in study. 
The establishment of overseas study 


centers at civilian institutions and 
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U. S. Armed Forces Institute 
headquarters are at Madison, 
Wis. It makes educational op- 
portunities available to men and 
women of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps and Coast Guard in 
this country and in the farther- 
most corners of the earth. Sol- 
diers may enroll at institute 
headquarters or with one of the 
institute branches now overseas. 


in military camps is planned. In- 
stitute texts will be used. Qualified 
officers and enlisted men released 
from combat duties will be used as 
instructors. Institute examinations, 
especially tests covering general edu- 
cational development, and arrange- 
ments made with civilian schools 
and colleges will provide a means for 
accreditation of men for their Army 
school experience. 
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Why Federal Aid Legislation Fails 


SELMA M. BORCHARDT 


Washington Representative, American Federation of Teachers 


O BILL now before Congress 
N providing general federal aid 
for education will become a law. 
This is a fact in spite of the other 
fact that there is urgent need for 
immediate aid if our schools are to 
be maintained at this time. 

Teachers of America have been 
reading reports and expounding 
theories on the need of federal aid 
for education and on the absolute 
justice inherent in their appeals for 
such aid. It is time we stopped sim- 
ply talking about the needs of our 
schools and accepted the fact that 
many states cannot raise the funds 
to finance education in the state. It 
is time we started directing our at- 
tention to a critical evaluation of the 
proposed means and_ methods 
through which the program of fed- 
eral aid is to be financed and admin- 
istered. 

We must stop believing that the 
legislation is around the corner sim- 
ply because someone says so and start 
asking ourselves, in all seriousness, 
why the legislation has not been en- 
acted when the need for it is so glar- 
ingly apparent. 


Why No Progress? 


The record shows that for the last 
twenty-five years the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers and the other 
teacher organizations have pleaded 
for federal aid for education. Yet 
actually we are no closer today to 
the enactment of legislation that 
would provide such aid than we were 
twenty-five years ago. We should 
frankly face the facts as to why this 
program has made no progress. 

In 1918, when the first proposal 
for such legislation was made, the 
record shows that the A.F. of L., 
the A.F. of T., the N.E.A. and the 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs were asking for a law that 
would create a federal Department 
of Education and would provide fed- 
eral funds for aiding schools on a 
state-matching basis. 
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Twenty-five year record shows a vacillating 
attitude on the part of the federal aidists to- 
ward provisions embodied in various bills 





The reason then given for the need 
of legislation was that World War 
I had shown that a large number 
of illiterates in this country needed 
education and that many of our 
foreign-born needed to be American- 
ized. This was the basis of the ap- 
peal in 1918. In the bill specific 
allocations were made for elementary 
and secondary education to assist in 
the war against illiteracy and for 
other specific causes. 


No Consistent Policy 


Gradually, year by year, as the 
hearings show, supporters of the 
principle of federal aid have changed 
their reasons for wanting the legisla- 
tion on practically every point in- 
volved. First, the supporters of this 
legislation made the request for a 
Department of Education; then they 
dropped it. Next, they dropped their 
original request for state fund-match- 
ing programs and then they con- 
demned this formula. They dropped, 
picked up and dropped again pro- 
visions for specific allocation of funds 
for specific levels and kinds of edu- 
cation. They urged the allocation of 
funds on a basis of school popula- 
tion, on a basis of total population, 
on a basis of need, on a basis of a 
weighted formula combining the 
other methods and then they dropped 
this formula. 

The proponents of federal aid first 
ignored the need of protecting the 
Negro’s right to share in the benefits 
of a federal program; then they op- 
posed the right on a basis of states’ 
rights; then they supported it half 
way; then opposed it; then supported 
it. They have supported bills in- 
cluding the present setup for voca- 
tional education, and they have 
deleted it. They have included, ex- 


cluded and included provisions for 
school building programs. 

At first, the federal aidists ignored 
the question of aid to Catholic 
schools. Then they opposed this 
principle. Then they tacitly accepted 
it. Then they opposed it again. It is 
to be observed that this principle was 
most ardently opposed while many 
of these same opponents were en- 
dorsing W.P.A. educational _pro- 
grams which aided private groups 
and while they were urging support 
for N.Y.A. which made direct grants 
to Catholic schools. 

In a dozen more ways it can be 
shown by the printed record in the 
hearings on bills before Congress 
that the teachers of America have 
been led to endorse first one thing, 
then another, often in rapid contra- 
diction; that lay groups that accepted 
the word of educators have likewise 
followed a policy of endorsing “the 
bill that gives help to the schools” 
without first making a critical evalu- 
ation of any bill in relation to any 
similar bills or by evaluating any 
bill on its own merits. 


Need of Program Based on Study 


The majority of the supporters of 
the principle of federal aid have ad- 
hered to a policy that has been vacil- 
lating in principle, opportunistic in 
tactics and fatal in practice. As a 
result, the program has actually not 
advanced one bit while the teachers 
have been told that the legislation is 
on the way—for the last twenty-five 
years. 

While certain teacher groups have 
perhaps been a little more inconsist- 
ent than others, not one group in 
this country has consistently ad- 
hered to a well-planned program 
based upon a study of the problem. 
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HE first concern of educational 

research is the population to be 
educated—its number, distribution 
and character. 

If education is to keep abreast of 
the changes caused by the war and 
is to plan wisely for the postwar pe- 
riod, research is needed: (1) to re- 
examine the estimates of future pop- 
ulation trends; (2) to determine the 
probable future distribution of the 
school population; (3) to provide 
more accurate data on the number 
and distribution of different school 
population groups; (4) to collect and 
present systematically more complete 
data on the characteristics of the 
varying groups to be educated, and 
(5) to develop formulas or technics 
for predicting the probable future 
growth and distribution of popula- 
tion in any particular community, 
region, state or subdivision thereof. 


Predicting Population Trends 


During the past decade several 
predictive studies of future popula- 
tion in the United States’ were made. 
Assuming the long-range accuracy 
of these predictions,’ it does not fol- 
low that such estimates will be suff- 
cient for wise educational planning 
today. 

War and economic cycles affect 
the birth rate curve. It is not a 
smooth curve. Following the first 
World War, the birth rate went up 
to 24.2 per thousand in 1921. In the 
depression it reached the all time 
low of 166 in 1933. In 1937 it 
started climbing again, reaching 17.9 
in 1940 and an estimated 21-+- in 
1941.° 

School authorities must plan for 
the later education of each successive 
year’s crop of babies. Otherwise the 
schools will again be as unprepared 
for increasing school enrollments as 
they were in the late twenties. 


‘Edwards, Newton: Equal Educational Op- 
portunity for Youth—A National Responsi- 
bility. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1939. 

*Chase, Stuart: What the New Census Means, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet, No. 56. New York 
City: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1941 

*Blase, David T.: Advance Statistics of State 
School Systems, 1939-40, Circular Letter, May 
1942. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. 
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Study of population trends will 


help administrators foresee and 


plan wisely to meet changes 
brought about by the war 


J. CAYCE MORRISON 


Assistant Commissioner for Research 
The State Education Department 
Albany, N. Y. 
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Analysis of federal census data dis- 
closes trends, a knowledge of which 
is essential to sound educational 
planning, such as migrations to and 
from cities* and the growth of met- 
ropolitan areas by component parts.’ 
However, for effective educational 
planning, the federal census is in- 
sufficient. Each state needs its own 
annual school census of all persons 
from the age of infancy to 21, the 
reports of which should be available 
to state and local school authorities. 

Research may also profitably specu- 
late, i.e. consider certain hypothetical 
questions, such as: May the new role 
which the United States seems des- 
tined to play in the world cause 
some modification of present restric- 
tions on immigration? If the United 
States succeeds in maintaining an an- 
nual income of more than $100,000,- 
000,000, as predicted by the National 
Resources Planning Board, will that 
higher economic level tend to en- 
courage the maintaining of a higher 
birth rate? Will the growing em- 
phasis on education for parenthood 
tend to restore a healthier attitude on 
the part of youth toward the bearing 
and rearing of children? Possibly 





‘Population Changes and Their Significance 
in New York and Its Environs, Regional Plan 
Bulletin No. 55. New York: Regional Plan 
Association, July 14, 1941. 

"Burke, Arvid J.: Metropolitan Areas and 
Future School Problems, Public Education Re- 
search Bulletin. Albany, N. Y.: New York 
State Teachers Association, Vol. 6, No. 3. 








the ideals of birth control and of 
maintaining a normal birth rate will 
merge. 


Population Being Distributed 


The war is causing large and often 
violent shifts of population.’ New 
communities have been born over- 
night. Research should report the 
shifting distribution of school popu- 
lation by states and _ subdivisions 
thereof but, more important, should 
construct a basis for predicting the 
redistribution of population that will 
accompany the demobilization of 
war industries. It should ask: Which 
of the new communities created by 
war industries will become perma- 
nent? Which of those industries 
converted to war production will be 
reconverted to their former purposes? 

At present approximately 4 per 
cent of the farm homes in the United 
States have electricity. What will be 
the probable extension and effect of 
electrification on the school popula- 
tion of rural areas? What will be the 
probable extension and effect of air 
transportation—passenger and freight 
—on the distribution and segregation 
of the school population? Will in- 
dustry in the postwar period tend 
to centralization or decentralization? 

Other factors that will affect the 


*Boom Towns of the War: Shortages of 
Labor, Housing (Based on report of the Tolan 
Committee). Washington, D. C.: United States 
News, May 22, 1942. 
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redistribution of school population 
in the postwar period are the influ- 
ence of the automobile, good modern 
school facilities in rural areas, low- 
cost housing projects and the re- 
building of cities with the interests 
of children in mind. 

More adequate knowledge is 
needed concerning the age groups to 
be educated. During the present cen- 
tury certain concepts have been more 
or less accepted and certain standards 
have become more or less operative; 
for instance, most states have defined 
the age for admission to and the age 
for leaving school. Distinction has 
been made between permissive ages 
and compulsory ages for schooling. 

Some standards are fixed by tested 
experience, others by statute. Simi- 
larly, there is divergence among the 
states as to the proper age for leaving 
school. The facts as to variability 
among the states governing the ages 
of entering and leaving school are 
important to research as a starting 
point for determining the number 
of persons to be educated. 


New Concepts Add New Groups 


Emerging concepts that will in- 
crease the numbers to be accommo- 
dated in schools are those of the 
kindergarten for all children, the 
nursery school, the junior college and 
the extension of the secondary school 
upward to include a thirteenth and 
fourteenth year. These programs in- 
volve the extension of the school pro- 
gram either downward from age 6 
or upward from age 18. 

If kindergarten instruction is to be 
made available to all children, re- 
search and experimental programs 
are needed to demonstrate how the 
advantages of kindergarten instruc- 
tion may be made available to young 
children in small schools having too 
few pupils to make up a kindergar- 
ten class. 

Workers in child development 
have long advocated the establish- 
ment of nursery schools for young 
children. The Work Projects Ad- 
ministration during the depression 
conducted a nation-wide nursery 
school program as a means of re- 
habilitating homes and of protecting 
children from the devastating effects 
of adverse economic conditions. With 
the advent of the war, nursery schools 
in increasing numbers have been 
provided for the education and care 
of young children of working moth- 
ers. Research is needed to obtain an 
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objective record of the nursery school 
program as it develops in different 
schools and to institute appraisals of 
those diverging programs which may 
be useful in guiding the develop- 
ment of nursery schools in the post- 
war period. 

Attention has been called repeat- 
edly to the fact that many of the 
abler high school youths of the United 
States fail to enter college because of 
adverse economic conditions. This 
issue is fundamental to the future 
improvement of democratic leader- 
ship. The reports of the American 
Youth Commission, the various 
studies and appraisals of the work of 
the National Youth Administration, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and 
the Work Projects Administration 
and the many studies of youth by 
state, city and other research agencies 
have placed squarely before the peo- 
ple of the United States their obliga- 
tions to youth. 


Knowledge of Age Groups Helpful 


In every state and subdivision 
thereof research should make a pe- 
riodical accounting to the proper 
educational authorities of the num- 
bers and characteristics of pupils be- 
tween the minimum age of leaving 
school and the age of 21, showing the 
numbers of each age group in school, 
employed and neither employed nor 
in school. 

At present many schools are con- 
ducting original and promising pro- 
grams adjusted to the needs of those 
who formerly left school prior to 
graduation. Research should help lo- 
cate the more promising of these pro- 
grams and institute methods of ap- 
praising them in order that school 
authorities may have the benefit of 
tested knowledge for shaping the 
programs of all schools in the post- 
war period. 

Not in decades has youth found so 
many and such varied opportunities 
for gainful employment as under the 
stress of a war economy. A record 
of those employed, the character of 
their employment and, in selected 
variations, an appraisal of its effects 
are needed. 

Some’ have questioned whether 
release from school for farm work, 
especially when it involves migrant 
labor, may not contribute to delin- 


*§chools and Wartime Delinquency, Subcom- 
mittee of the Public Schools and Teachers 
College Committee on War Problems and Re- 
sponsibilities of Illinois Schools, N.E.A. Journal, 
May 1942, p. 151. 


quency. Research should assist in 
obtaining a competent record and 
analysis of the war work experiences 
of high school youth. The principles 
evolved will prove a useful basis for 
administering the migrant labor of 
older youth in peace times. 

During the depression, research 
paid too little attention to the effects 
of adverse economic conditions upon 
children, for example, the long-term 
effects on children of home relief or 
the lack of it. Perhaps research 
should help to answer this question 
before the generation that experi- 
enced the depression of the early 
thirties has left school. 

The Maryland youth study* and 
others have thrown light on the so- 
cial and emotional outlook of youth 
during the depression. Research still 
has much to contribute to the public 
knowledge concerning the 50 per 
cent of young people who heretofore 
have not completed high school. 

Some schools report that from 20 to 
50 per cent of their 16 and 17 year 
olds have left school, and from some 
sections of the country those under 
16 have been drawn from school by 
the lure of high wages. Are the 
schools keeping contact with these 
pupils? Are they receiving competent 
guidance in interpreting their work 
experience — its economic implica- 
tions, its educational implications and 
so on—or will they move into the 
postwar period disillusioned as were 
the young people of the last war? 
Youth’s experience during the pres- 
ent war may be an even more im- 
portant subject for research than was 
the experience of the youth in the 
mid-thirties. 


Schoolmen Need Guidance 


Edwards has shown by states and 
regions the variations in birth rate, 
migration and distribution of differ- 
ent age groups. Similar studies are 
needed for the educational subdivi- 
sions, regions or communities of each 
state. Local school authorities need 
guidance in predicting future trends. 
They must plan school buildings, 
anticipate major financial policies, 
plan expansion or curtailment of 
staffs years in advance. Research 
ought to be able to devise formulas 
which could be applied locally sub- 
ject to correction for supplying in- 
formation which authorities need. 


®Bell, Howard M.: Youth Tell Their Story, 
American Youth Commission, 1938. 
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ACE Will Bring New Problems 





Will your postwar plans be ready when peace comes? 


Are you making surveys, considering consolidations, 
planning buildings and redesigning the curriculum? 


HERE are two aspects of educa- 

tional postwar planning. The 
first is concerned with activities in- 
volved in planning for cooperation 
with a public works program aimed 
at solving the unemployment prob- 
lem. The second includes activities 
involved in planning for changes in 
the educational program in order 
that schools may adapt themselves 
to changing conditions and serve 
more efficiently. 

1. Cooperation With a Public 
Works Program: According to the 
report of the Interstate Committee 
on Postwar Reconstruction and De- 
velopment: “By the end of this year 
the active working force of the coun- 
try will approximate 62,500,000 per- 
sons. Of this number, some 11, 
000,000 will be in our armed forces 
and about 27,000,000 will be engaged 
in the production of war goods and 
services. War will thus 
absorb around 60 per cent of our 
effective working force. Only 24, 
500,000 persons will be employed in 
the production of civilian goods and 


act ivities 


services. 
More Jobs Will Be Needed 


“It has been estimated that, if we 
are to achieve full employment of all 
who want to work by 1946, we must 
by that year gear our economic sys- 
tem to furnish 56,000,000 civilian 
jobs. This means that we must pro- 
vide 10,000,000 more jobs than were 
available in 1940.” 

These facts undoubtedly point to 
a program of public works and serv- 
ices. While the schools will not be 
responsible for solving the unem- 
ployment problem, they must coop- 
erate in programs for its solution. 
Such cooperation will at the same 
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tu- 


time result in improvement of e 
cational facilities. 

Projects selected for future build- 
ing should be those having the great- 
est social value. If the educational 
authorities are not ready with post- 
war plans, projects of less value will 
be given priority. 


Now Is the Time to Make Surveys 


School projects should be in line 
with long-range educational plans 
of each state. Desirable consolida- 
tions and reorganizations will be 
blocked indefinitely in many cases if 
construction of permanent buildings 
of the wrong size and at the wrong 
places is undertaken. State depart- 
ments of education that do not al- 
ready have school building divisions 
should proceed at once to organize 
such divisions to make surveys and 
plans for future facilities. Each local 
district that may not be involved in 
any long-range plan of reorganiza- 
tion or consolidation should be mak- 
ing studies preparatory to planning 
its own program. In all contem- 
plated building, due account must 
be taken of anticipated postwar shifts 
in population. 

It is highly important that a de- 
termination of the need for educa- 
tional projects be made by regularly 


constituted educational authorities. 
The Federal Works Agency is 


equipped to handle actual construc- 
tion but is not and should not be 
qualified to pass on the desirability 
of educational projects. Any attempt 
to take from the educational authori- 


ties their logical responsibilities 
should be vigorously contested. 

It is highly important also that 
any planning of individual buildings 
take into account the projected edu- 
cational philosophy and program of 
the school systems which they are 
to serve. Otherwise, the educational 
program may be cramped during the 
life of what may be a poorly planned 
educational plant. 

There has been much agitation for 
planning schools for community use 
but suggestions toward this goal 
have, for the most part, been gen- 
eralities. We need more serious 
thinking and planning for specific 
changes which will make our schools 
better adapted for greater commu- 
nity use. 


Materials Should Be Studied 


In order that maintenance experi- 
ence may be reflected in improved 
standards and materials of new con- 
struction, it is highly important that 
revisions of standards be made 
promptly. A continuing study of 
new materials available will also 
prove invaluable. Many technical 
advances are being made which will 
give us new products and improved 
designs of old products. As these 
improvements are judged to be of 
value in new construction, standards 
and specifications can be changed. 

Planning should include also sur- 
veys of needed school alterations and 
improvements. Plans for new heat- 
ing, plumbing and electric installa- 
tions, regrading and resurfacing of 
playgrounds should be prepared in 
advance. 

Service projects not involving con- 
struction should also be considered. 
In the field of business administra 
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tion, these projects may involve such 
services as installation of new inven- 
tory systems, reorganization of files, 
indexing and computations of floor 
areas and building cubages, wherever 
these are not already compiled as a 
basis for cost studies. 

2. Planning for the Educational 
Program: Postwar planning for the 
educational program is not a new 
type of planning. It has always been 
the responsibility of good administra- 
tion in order that education might 
adapt itself to changing conditions. 
The only significant difference in 
such planning today lies in the fact 
that changes in the social and eco- 
nomic pattern are proceeding at a 
more greatly accelerated pace than 
heretofore. We must reexamine our 
educational philosophy, our program, 
our curriculum and our methods in 
order that we may fulfill our respon- 
sibility more adequately and eff- 
ciently. 


Is School Program Adequate? 


We must reexamine the task we 
set for public education. Will our 
program develop the type of citizen 
qualified to control by democratic 
processes our increasingly complex 
social and economic system? Our 
rapid technological and scientific ad- 
vances have outdistanced our social 
and political controls. Can we bridge 
the gap? 

Our task is not merely that of 
imparting knowledge or even the 
ability to think on new problems as 
they arise. We have also the prob- 
lem of developing a functioning mo- 
tivation—a civic morality, if you will 
—which will give rise to conduct 
and action based not on selfish “chis- 
eling” but on a code of social and 
civic decency. The world of old au- 
thoritarian controls of conduct seems 
to be dead and nothing has as yet 
replaced it. 

Adult education is faced with the 
task of making up for the deficien- 
cies of our educational program of 
the last thirty years so as to bring 
the members of our adult population 
up to the present demands made 
upon them as citizens. This is in 
effect a retraining program for effec- 
tive citizenship. Training for leisure, 
the more widespread development 
of hobbies and participation in a 
broader sphere of cultural and artis- 
tic activities will be part of this 
responsibility. 

The curriculum, particularly in 
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the field of secondary and vocational 
education, should be critically stud- 
ied. How much of present practice 
represents tradition and how much 
can we justify on the basis of a crit- 
ical analysis? 

Extensions of the educational pro- 
gram at the lower age bracket to 
provide nursery schools or at the 
upper bracket to provide junior col- 
leges should be carefully considered 
in the light of financial ability. If 
adequate funds are not forthcoming, 
additions to the program may be in 
the nature of watering the soup to 
make it go around. 

Planning will undoubtedly result 
in a reevaluation of visual education. 
The experience of the Army has 
indicated that visual education will 
play a much more important réle 
in the schools of the future than it 
has in schools of the past. School sys- 
tems should begin to plan for mak- 
ing maximum use of this aid to in- 
struction. 

Prior to the war, the development 
of television had reached a technical 








stage which would have permitted 
its release provided the commercial 
aspects could have been developed. 
What are its possibilities in relation 
to improvement of instruction? This, 
too, must be considered. 

Without doubt the change in a 
variety of conditions at the end of 
the war will throw onto the shoul- 
ders of the wide-awake school ad- 
ministrator a host of problems re- 
quiring solution. To the degree that 
the administrator can broaden his 
outlook sufficiently to recognize the 
nature of these changes and the re- 
sponsibilities of the school system 
in relation to them he can adjust 
himself efficiently to new conditions. 
He must do as much thinking and 
planning in advance as is humanly 
possible. It is equally important 
that his associates be stimulated to 
do their own independent thinking. 
After all, a school system will ad- 
vance only to the degree that it re- 
flects in its planning the united 
efforts of the teachthg and adminis- 
trative staffs. 





When the Child Says, “NO/” 


CHARLES B. PARK 


Superintendent of Schools 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


NE of the biggest challenges to 

a teacher in the classroom is 
that boy or girl who just won't re- 
spond as the others do. This young- 
ster’s only response to questioning 
about undone assignments is: “I 
haven’t done it,” or a similar reply 
which indicates complete lack of in- 
terest. Deciding what to do with 
such a child taxes the ingenuity of 
the best of teachers. It requires careful 
study. 

Parents and the public in general 
are likely to assume that every child 
should progress in school. Probably 
they are right to a large degree and 
we, as teachers, may not be doing 
our job well if we just let the unre- 
sponsive child drift. 

Of course, if this boy or girl is 
mentally incompetent then the 
teacher is not to blame for the lack 
of progress shown; but should the 
child be normal or above normal, as 


is frequently the case, and fails to 
keep up with his class it immediately 
becomes evident that a definite chal- 
lenge exists and the teacher who fails 
under such conditions can offer only 
the timeworn excuse that the large 
size of the class makes it impossible 
to spend extra time with the unin- 
terested youngster. 

Every child has an interest of some 
description and if a teacher can dis- 
cover this interest and use it as a 
point of departure in gaining the 
child’s cooperation it may help to 
solve the problem. Teachers who are 
willing to spend a little extra time 
in and out of school on such children 
may eventually be repaid for their 
efforts in dividends far beyond their 
most optimistic expectations. 

The important thing is not to give 
up after the first try. It may be difh- 
cult to find the solution, but it’s worth 
the effort. 
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The Arvin Federal School, Kern County, California, consists of five gray, frame buildings. 
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HE San Joaquin Valley extends 

for miles through the heart of 
Central California, with a gigantic 
horseshoe of mountains separating 
it from the Pacific on the west and 
the great plains on the east. 

Mountain streams roar down rocky 
canyons to empty their waters into 
lakes, rivers and canals which have 
turned this once arid region into a 
vast agricultural empire. It was the 
view of these green fields and orange 
groves dotted with black clusters of 
oil derricks that greeted the Joad 
family as they descended Tehachapi 
grade, hot, dusty and tired from 
their trek across the sweltering Mo- 
jave Desert, and that gave life and 
color to “The Grapes of Wrath.” 

Many other families, some like the 
Joads and others not, have descended 
this grade into the peaceful valley 
in search of work and a place to 
live and rear their children. They 
have come in great numbers, penni- 
less refugees from the dust bowl, 
broken by hardship and poverty but 
strong in the will to conquer adver- 
sity, ridicule and the resentment of 
those they came to help. 

Their tents in the course of time 
have given way to shacks; shacks, to 
cabins; cabins, to cottages and grad- 
ually settlements have grown up. 
These people have now taken root 
in the San Joaquin Valley. Their 
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Migrants 


Children 


If you've wondered about what has happened 


to the Joad children, here’s the answer —at 


least in one county in the San Joaquin V alley 


future is bright. The clouds of 
despair are disappearing and tomor- 
row gives promise of a brighter day. 
The southern San Joaquin enjoys 
warm summers and mild, foggy win- 
ters. The temperature seldom goes be- 
low freezing in the winter and above 
the boiling point in summer. From 
harvest to harvest, the migratory 
workers move, their jalopies piled 
high with children and household 
goods. They pick cotton, dig po- 
tatoes and work with the lettuce 
and the fruit crops. They are the 
gleaners, the harvesters and the 
laborers—the life blood of the agri- 
cultural interests of the valley. 
Children of these migratory work- 
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ers are fine, spirited 
Many of them are tow-headed and 
possess a drawl and twang character- 
istic of the Southwest. They are af- 
fectionate, polite and appreciative, 
responding to kindness with a devo- 
tion that would win the heart of 
the coldest pedagog. They have a° 
good sense of values and conduct 
themselves properly under guidance. 
They are anxious to learn the ways, 
manners and customs and to become 
a recognized part of the society in 
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which they move. Arvin Federal 
School offers them every opportunity 
to achieve the goal of their desire. 

This school opened four years ago 
with five plain, gray frame buildings 
housing as many classrooms. A few 
boards on the outside were broken 
where baseballs and rocks had missed 
their marks and penetrated the flimsy 
siding. 

The cotton stubble had just been 
freshly cut and cultivated on the 10 
acre campus. There was no grass or 
water and there were no trees, shrubs 
or toilet facilities that first day of 
school when 50 ragged, sallow-faced, 
dirty and disheveled children faced 
their new teachers and new sur- 
roundings with questioning eyes and 
hearts. For them this was probably 
just another stop after weary weeks 
of travel. 

Before the sun had set on that first 
day, these children knew that this 
school was different from the many 
others through which they had 
passed. Here were friends. Here 
were no specially privileged children 
who got the best desks, the best 
rooms, the best books and supplies 
and all of the teacher’s attention. 
Here there were no partiality, embar- 
rassment and ridicule, but instead 
love, friendship, understanding and 
guidance. Here at last was security. 

Four years of building in connec- 
tion with the Arvin Federal School 
have resulted in many improvements. 


Boys remodeling the home-making cottage 
show their county superintendent the porch 
annex. A stucco finish was later applied. 
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Lack of funds has been no obstacle. 
Volunteers have given their sum- 
mers, Sundays and holidays that this 
school might carry on. The old 
buildings have been remodeled into 
cheery, attractive, modern classrooms. 
Green lawns now encircle the build- 
ings, landscaped with shrubs from 
the school nursery. The school gar- 
dens furnish food and funds for the 
cafeteria where, during the lean 
years, a hot breakfast was served for 
a penny and a well-balanced lunch 
for two cents. 

At first, meals had to be served 
out of doors but a classroom and ad- 
joining adobe shelter were later con- 
verted into a cafeteria where all the 
youngsters now enjoy a generous 
midday meal and a bottle of milk for 
6 cents each. 

A five room stucco cottage, com- 
pletely furnished, is the center for 
the home-making classes for girls of 
the intermediate and upper grades. 
Here, too, lessons are Ic >» 1ed in man- 
ners, etiquette and health when vari- 
ous officials and community leaders 
are invited to dine as guests of these 
once unwanted migrants from the 
Southwest’s dust bowl. Many a guest 


is surprised to learn that this cottage 
at one time consisted of two old box- 
cars and a lean-to and that the at- 
tractive furnishings were a classroom 
project of the upper grade girls. 

Dental and medical care, rest and 
good food have impreved the health 
of every child who attends Arvin 
Federal School. 

It is a busy school with activity on 
every hand. The children are happy. 
The school is designed and operated 
for them. From the beginning only 
the finest teachers have been hired. 
Only the ingenious, enthusiastic and 
superior teacher could devise the 
tools and projects that have stimu- 
lated the educational and spiritual 
life of the school. There is nothing 
elaborate or pretentious about it but 
there is every evidence of a desire 
on the part of all to provide the 
needed facilities and to carry out a 
sound educational program. 

The spirit of Arvin Federal School 
is felt by everyone who hears the 
laughter and sees the glowing cheeks 
and sturdy bodies of its children at 
play. One admires the efforts of 
those who labor here that the lives 
of these children may be enriched. 

















Boys watch with interest the 
unloading of the potato 
planter that came to put in 
their two acre garden which 
furnishes food and funds 
for the school's cafeteria. 
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Elementary principals ask: 






“Where Do We Stand?” 


Their status in relation to higher school 


N INTEREST in the present 
A status of the elementary school 
principal led me recently to study the 
problem as it exists in representative 
American cities. The schools of 65 
cities having a population of 50,000 
and more were studied. 

The conclusions reached, after an 
analysis of evidence relating to exist- 
ing conditions in metropolitan educa- 
tional systems, were definite and in- 
escapable. They will undoubtedly 
be of interest to school people in 
general. 


Causes of the Confusion 


The factor that constantly came to 
the front during the analysis of these 
data was the extreme variations 
existing in the relationships between 
elementary principals and other per- 
sonnel of the school system. The 
status of the principal almost every- 
where is a doubtful one. Some of 
the confusion can be traced to a lack 
of regulations governing the princi- 
pal’s reiationships, while some is un- 
doubtedly due te a lack of clarifica- 
tion of the regulations already in 
existence so that a variety of inter- 
pretations may be made by different 
officials. 

In some schools the principal is 
regarded as the responsible head to 
whom is delegated the power to in- 
terpret and to execute school policies. 
In other schools he is principal in 
name only, being dependent on the 
central office for the interpretation of 
policies and for instructions pertinent 
to the performance of his duties. 
Between these two extremes a variety 
of practices exists, influenced by the 
prevailing local conception of the 
status of the principal and by the 
personalities of the school officials 
concerned. 

As local administrator, the typical 
elementary school principal has few 
of the powers of an independent 
school head. He is almost invariably 
the one central authority within the 
building to take care of routine mat- 
ters and to exercise general adminis- 
trative powers over his school, there- 
by giving a degree of unity to the 
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authorities is ambiguous and confused 
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organization that would nor other- 
wise be possible. His powers, how- 
ever, are derived in the main from 
the central office. It is his function 
to administer the regulations trans- 
mitted to him by central office ofh- 
cials, his authority to administer in- 
dependently ending when such 
higher regulations are met. 

The principal may not select his 
teachers although it is his duty to 
rate them. If the rating is an unsat- 
isfactory one, he may not dismiss or 
transfer a teacher, though he may 
make a request for such transfer to 
the central office. The school cur- 
riculums are determined for him; the 
testing program that purports to de- 
termine the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing program is*prescribed by others, 
and the nature of the records he 
must keep relating to the progress 
made by the pupils of the school is 
likewise determined for him. 


He Can—and He Can't 


The principal must insist upon 
proper pupil attendance in classes 
and he may decide upon the time 
and the sequence of the classes held, 
although special courses, such as 
physical education requirements, are 
determined for him. He cannot se- 
lect or dismiss members of his cus- 
todial staff, although he is held 
responsible for the proper perform- 
ance of their duties. He does not 
assist in the determination of budget 
allotments, although he is held to 
such allotments after they are made. 

The elementary school principal's 
role in the performance of his many 
most frequently a_ co- 
operative one for his responsibilities 
are shared with others. He has sole 
authority only in matters of minor 
importance. Often he has the right 
to initiate certain functions over 


duties is 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


which he has no further authority. 

The relationships of the elemen- 
tary school principal are complex for 
he frequently deals with one group 
of officials in administrative matters 
and with another group in super- 
visory affairs. He frequently aids in 
the formulation of the school system 
policies which it becomes his duty 
to administer, although the capacity 
in which he serves is most frequently 
an advisory one. Once local super- 
intendents, elementary school prin- 
cipals are now largely supervisory 
and administrative officials acting 
under the direction and control of 
central office officials. 

An analysis of current practices as 
disclosed in this study suggests a 
need for the codification of the rules 
and regulations governing the prin- 
cipal’s relations and for their admin- 
istrative interpretations. A definite, 
written allocation of duties of mem- 
bers of the school system personnel 
would undoubtedly result in a greater 
coordination of effort and a conse- 
quent clarification of the status of 
the principal. However, clarification 
must be obtained through the pro- 
fessional leadership of the schools’ 
chief executive, the superintendent. 
Regardless of how well defined the 
principal’s status may be, it is, never- 
theless, determined by his superior 
officer in the main office and, conse- 
quently, it will vary from school to 
school and from city to city. 


Individual Differences Alter Cases 


Codification, therefore, of the rules 
and regulations governing the status 
of the elementary school principal 
should be subject to change by the 
superintendent of schools in order to 
take into account individual differ- 
ences among principals and superin- 
tendents. 
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EACH MONTH A QUESTIONNAIRE IS MAILED TO 
500 REPRESENTATIVE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
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Sick Leave Allowances 


IVE days’ sick leave with full pay is 
Ra much as most school board em- 
ployes are currently getting and possibly 
as much as the majority of schoolmen 
believe they are entitled to. 

Returns on the December question- 
naire were 29 per cent. It was unfor- 
tunate that in several instances the 
superintendents replying admittedly re- 
corded the present practice in their own 
school systems without Stating whether 
or not such practice represents the ideal 
arrangement in their opinion. These 
polls are to get opinion only and do not 
relate to local school practices, except as 
reflected in the accompanying comments. 

Sifting out the reports representing 
present school board practice rather than 
administrator opinion, as best the editors 
could, the trend seems definitely toward 
liberalizing sick leave allowances, mak- 
ing them cumulative and planning for 
long term illnesses. 

While more than half of the adminis- 
trators replying recorded a five day an- 
nual limit on sick leave, more than a 
third would grant ten days without pay 
deduction to certificated personnel and 
one fourth of them would allow other 
board employes ten days’ sick leave with- 
out loss of salary. 

Two opposing forces are encamped on 
the battlefield of cumulative sick leave. 
Some are rabidly opposed, but more than 
two thirds of the schoolmen replying 
favor cumulative sick leave allowances 
for teachers; they differ among them- 
selves as to the limits. About three fifths 
favor cumulative allowances for noncer- 
tificated personnel, and most of those 
who favor it are liberal in allowances. 

For the teacher group, the 70 per cent 
in favor of cumulative sick leave allow- 
ances are divided as follows: 24 per cent 
favor a 30 day limit; 18 per cent, a 15 
day limit, and 16 per cent, a 20 day 
limit. The sky is the limit with only 
7, per cent. 

When it comes to other school work- 
ers, of the 58 per cent favoring cumula- 
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QUESTIONS ASKED 
OPINIONS EXPRESSED 


1. How many days do you think 
school board employes should be 
permitted to be absent for per- 
sonal illness without loss of pay? 


CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


Five days .§5 % 
Ten days . 34 
Miscellaneous days 10.3 
No days . 0.7 
NONCERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 
Five days .......... 53%, 
Ten days 26 
No days . i 
Miscellaneous days .. 10 


2. Do you think sick leave allowances 
should be cumulative? 
CERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 


No pase = oe 4 
Yes, up to 30 days 24 
Yes, up to 15 days 18 
Yes, up to 20 days 16 
Unlimited days .. 7.6 
Miscellaneous days . 44 
NONCERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 
No ..... on TR ee 
Yes, up to 30 days 18 
Yes, up to 15 days 16 
Yes, up to 20 days 13 
Unlimited days ... 7 
Miscellaneous days 4 


3. To cover the cost of long term ill- 
ness of school board employes 
which plan do you favor? 


Mutual disability insurance aes 
Commercial group insurance . 28 
Board-employe plan _. 2 
No plan ..... 11.5 
Board responsibility . 5.5 


tive allowances, 18 per cent suggest a 30 
day limit; 16 per cent, 15 days, and 13 
per cent, 20 days. Five per cent would 
permit sick leave to accumulate indef- 
initely. 

For long term illnesses most school- 
men replying turn to one of three meth- 
ods of coverage: a mutual disability in- 
surance plan, a commercial group 
insurance plan and a_ self-insurance 
scheme by which board and employe 
would share the cost of illness. 





Percentages in each instance were as 
follows: favoring a mutual disability in 
surance plan, 33 per cent; favoring a 
commercial plan, 28 per cent; favoring a 
board-employe sponsored and managed 
plan, 22 per cent. 

Several correspondents point out that 
the mutual disability insurance plan bet- 
ter fits the needs of the large school sys- 
tem and the commercial group insurance 
plan, the small school system. 

The growth of Blue Cross hospitaliza- 
tion and medical service plans is reflected 
in some of the answers and the spread 
of these nonprofit services will no doubt 
become a growing factor in school em- 
ploye protection. A few schoolmen look 
to the federal government for this type 
of protection through the Wagner Bill 
or some other extension of the Social 
Security Act. 

On the comment section of the ques- 
tionnaire some administrators com- 
plained of teachers teaching when ill 
under the no-allowance plan _ while 
others reported teachers taking advan- 
tage of sick leave allowances when they 
could just as well be teaching. 

One superintendent thinks the ques- 
tionnaire on the silly side, stating that 
“reasonable and tolerable service and 
treatment on the part of employe and 
employer should be our goal rather than 
hard and fast rules.” 

Many, others echo F. C. Barnes of 
Drew, Miss., who writes: “I shall be in 
terested in seeing a summary of thinking 
on this topic. The plan we are follow 
ing is not satisfactory. We are seeking 
a better plan.” 

Wisconsin and California have state 
legislation that takes care of the prob- 
lem so far as certificated personnel is 
concerned. California’s legislation pro- 
vides five days’ sick leave annually cumu- 
lative to 25 days. It also covers long 
term illness. 

Wisconsin’s law makes mandatory a 
five day sick leave a year, cumulative 
to 30 days. 
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How the War Affects Chilaren 


HE impact of the war on the 

minds of high school boys and 
girls is tremendous. It is a part of 
their everyday thinking and feeling 
to such an extent that it is now 
vitally affecting their behavior and 
is likely to alter the courses of their 
lives. All persons concerned with the 
care and guidance of these future 
American adults need to know the 
ways in which the war and its im- 
plications are part and parcel of their 
lives. 

During the 1942-43 school session, 
2138 junior and senior high school 
pupils (935 boys and 1203 girls) in 
Texas were asked to list their five 
most urgent out-of-school concerns. 
These were free-association responses. 
The age and sex distribution of pu- 
pils from whom data were obtained 
is shown in table 1. 

These young people listed 7589 
different problems. Of this number 
712 are war-related problems. Table 
2 shows the major classifications into 
which the various problems fall. It 
shows that concerns related to the 
war and conditions resulting from 
the war rank fifth among 11 major 
problems. War problems rank lower 
than problems of social life, family 
relations, personality and use of time 
but rank higher than financial prob- 
lems, future occupation, health, 
transportaticn, part-time jobs and 
morals and religion. 

Among the boys the war-related 
problems rank below life, 
family relations and adequate use of 
time. Among the girls these war- 
time problems rank lower than social 
life, family relations, personality, ade- 
quate use of time and _ future 
occupation, 

It is evident that problems related 
to the war are among the most 
prevalent concerns of junior and 
senior high school pupils. Boys are 
much more concerned than girls 
with these problems, as would be 
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expected, but the high rank of war- 
related problems among girls is 
probably just as attention-worthy, if 
not more Whereas most boys 
will go into the armed services in 
large numbers, most girls will not be 
able to solve their problems in this 


SO. 


way. 

The out-of-school problems of in- 
school youth that are related to the 
war may be classified into four cate- 


gories: 
1. Problems concerning entrance 
of the individual into the armed 


forces; for example, “Shall I try to 
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go to college as long as I can or 
should I join the armed forces as 
soon as I get out of school?” 

2. Problems relating to friends or 
relatives; for example, “My mother 
is worried because my brother is in 
the war zone.” 

3. Information about the war; for 
example, “I am not able to under- 
stand news broadcasts, strange names 
and places.” 

4. Family and community prob- 
lems; for example, “I have to work 
longer hours labor 
shortages.” 


because of 





Table 1—Age and Sex Distribution of 
Pupils Included 





2138 Junior and Senior High School 
in This Study 


A GES 
8 eee — sabeiiinactiaitaimiinieitiiean Pe r 
12 13 14 «16 16 17 18 19 20 21 Total Cent 
No. Boys , 2 32 102 275 317 #155 49 3 935 43.7 
No. Girls. . . 3 18 108 374 485 166 43 3 2 1 1203 56.3 


Total. . 5 50 210 649 802 321 


92 6 


2 1 2138 100 


Table 2—Frequency of Mention of 11 Major Types of Out-of-School Problems 
by 2138 Junior and Senior High School Pupils in 25 Texas Schools 


BOYS GIRLS BOTH 
Total Rank Total Rank Total Rank 

Social Life. 534 l 1217 1 1751 l 
Family Relations 516 2 1193 2 1709 ; 
Personality ...... 313 7 660 3 973 3 
Adequate Use of Time 432 3 51] + 943 4 
War Problems...... 412 4 300 6 712 5 
Future Occupation 368 5 342 5 710 6 
Finances......... 336 6 284 7 620 7 
Health. . 202 9 169 8 371 8 
Transportation 199 10 142 9 341 i) 
Part-Time Jobs........ 206 8 131 10 337 10 
Morals and Religion 31 11 91 11 122 1] 

Total. . ; 3549 5040 8589 

Per Cent...... 41.3 58.7 100 
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These four categories are sub- 
divided into more specific types of 
problems as shown in table 3. 

Americans in general, and edu- 
cators in particular, can readily see 
in table 3 the task that faces us. 
School and community agencies 
must help these young people to 
adjust to war-time living. Even 
when this is done, there are likely 
to be scars that remain to tether the 
otherwise normal courses of think- 
ing and living. 

Classification and tabulation of the 
problems of these adolescents do not 
tell the whole story. The following 
typical statements reveal the intensity 
with which these problems are felt. 

“My constant worry is over my 
[only] missing brother and the 
other boys in the service.” (Girl, 16.) 

“Will the war get our fathers in 
the Army?” (Boy, 17.) 

“Will I get out of high school be- 
fore I am drafted?” (Boy, 17.) 

“I am trying to figure out wheather 
[sic] to finish school or join the Ma- 
rines on my birthday in November.” 
(Boy, 16.) 

“I worry about the outcome of the 
war, the effects upon my family and 
its security, myself and my future 
and several persons in the service 


whom I love very dearly.” (Girl, 16.) 

“IT can’t help worrying about 
small things and the war. They dis- 
tract my mind from my lessons.” 
(Girl, 16.) 

“The war situation is bearing upon 
my mind so vividly that I can't 
sleep.” (Girl, 16.) 

“How can I arrange my study pe- 
riod at home so [sic] to get some 
kind of defense work in?” (Girl, 15.) 

“The war has affected me by my 
parents moving.” (Boy, 16.) 

“I would like to move back to my 
home town. I wonder if I'll ever 
move back?” (Boy, 13.) 

“We believe in democracy and that 
everyone has a right to believe in 
what they want. Is it wrong for the 
German people to believe in Hitler?” 
(Girl, 16.) 

“I like to be optimistic but my par- 
ents and nearly all the adults around 
are sO pessimistic about the war that 
it makes me feel like a flity [sic] 
gadabout girl if I don’t go in tears 
over it.” (Girl, 15.) 

“This tire and gas rationing is my 
main problem.” (Boy, 15.) 

“I worry about my father not be- 
ing able to get drivers for his trucks 
and not getting goods to sell.” 


(Boy, 15.) 


“I worry about where my family 
will be next year and if we will all 
be alive and in a safe place to live.” 
(Girl, 17.) 

We present this information with- 
out interpretation. The implications 
are obvious. Parents, teachers, school 
administrators, sociologists and psy- 
chologists must be concerned with 
the war-time problems of American 
youth. 

At least two major complications 
stand out in sharp focus: (1) adult 
Americans are having many of the 
same problems as is youth and are 
often as confused as adolescents and 
(2) schools are faced with personnel 
problems that make it difficult to 
furnish as effective guidance as 
would be possible in normal times. 

The young people of America have 
a remarkable capacity for bearing 
war-time burdens, yet this fact does 
not lessen society’s responsibility to 
them. As the war continues, the 
problems of youth will be intensified 
and magnified. Reluctant as many 
are to believe these problems impor- 
tant, they do exist and they are 
urgent. The nation’s schools must 
accept more responsibility in this 
connection lest youth view education 
with disillusionment. 





Table 3—Types of War-Related Problems Mentioned by Junior and 
Senior High School Pupils in 25 Texas Schools 





























BOYS GIRLS BOTH 
Sub- Sub- Sub- 
Nature of Problems Total Total Rank Total Total Rank Total Total Rank 
PROBLEMS CONCERNING Ewrnaxce OF THE sorties AL INTO 
THE ARMED FOoRCEs.. Re Pe beet 227 (1) 17 (4) 244 (1) 
Indecision as to whether to enlist or be drafted....... : 111 9 120 
Desire for more specialized training in high school so as to 
be better prepared for military service................... 36 6 42 
Concern about being drafted before finishing sc ;chool. sone) aa 2 36 
Concern over what branch of service to enter. eee ee 30 
Desire to enlist, hindered by age, parents, health......... a 16 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE WAR................02eeececees , 101 (2) 112 (2) 213 (2) 
Concern over personal contribution toward winning the war. 37 45 82 
Concern over what conditions will be during and after war... 36 36 72 
Concern over who is going to win the war and when.... _ ws 20 41 
Desire for an understanding of the war and the reasons for it 7 11 18 
PROBLEMS RELATING TO FRIENDS OR RELATIVES.............. 26 (4) 115 (1) 141 (3) 
Worry about relatives or friends in armed services.......... 9 68 77 
Concern about drafting of relatives or friends.............. 17 47 64 
FAMILY AND COMMUNITY PROBLEMS................--- cas 58 (3) 56 (3) 144 (4) 
Unhappiness because of moving necessitated by war...... 20 28 48 
Problems of rationing: food, tires, gasoline, gasoline stations 
NINN INI nla a corp, sat Wish Gerald able tle.w subsea 19 11 30 
Labor shortage: farm hands, cooks, housekeepers... .. ee: a 9 28 
Concern over town becoming less attractive.............. Pate 5 5 
Concern over problems connected with military personnel... ... 3 3 
WE ARiin ee Rdo EN a RE Re Adana eee ieee a 412 300 712 
57.9 42.1 100 
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EACHERS' salaries vary widely 
according to the type of teach- 
rendered, namely, ele- 
mentary elementary ad- 
ministration, teaching, 
secondary administration and gen- 
eral administration. 

Another range of 
is dependent upon the types of areas 
in which the service is rendered, 
namely, rural-township-village 
schools, small-city schools and large- 
city school systems. Sull other major 
differences as between the 
average salaries paid women and 
those paid men teachers. Additional 
variations occur according to types of 
teaching service besides those cited. 

Any estimate of life earnings in 
teaching based upon annual earnings 
received during a one, five or ten 
year period disregards the major 
changes in salary trends that have 
occurred during the period of years 
in a teaching lifetime. 

In the limited space here available, 
although some of the variables men- 
tioned have been considered, the data 
for teaching groups in Michigan 
have been combined and brief sum- 
maries of the following items will 
be presented: 

1. Salary trends for elementary 
and secondary women teachers for 
the period from 1900 to 1935, inclu- 
Sive. 

2. Salary for elementary 
and secondary men teachers for the 
period from 1900 to 1935, inclusive. 
life 


ing service 
teaching, 
secondary 


salary variables 


occur 


trends 


3. Professional rewards for 
teaching. 

4. A comparison of the actual life 
earnings of teachers and life earnings 


estimated for other professions. 
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This report is based on an analysis 
of actual life case histories of teach- 
ers who have recently retired from 
teaching in Michigan." 

For classification purposes the 
rural-township-village school areas 
include those having populations up 
to 2500; small cities include popula- 
tion ranges from 2500 to 100,000, and 
large cities are those with popula- 
tions in excess of 100,000 persons. 


Salary Trends for Women Teachers 


Since the average woman teacher 
taught approximately thirty-seven 
years, a brief review of the trend of 
average salaries by five year intervals 
for the years 1900 to 1935, inclusive, 
should give a fair picture of the 
average annual salaries received by 
women teachers during their life- 
time. 

Elementary Teachers: The largest 
percentage of women teachers is en- 
gaged in elementary work; hence, in 
table 1 is shown a summary of salary 
in the three classes of areas 
served. From average salaries in 
1990 of $281 for rural women, $406 
for small-city women and $550 for 
large-city women, there was a con- 
sistent rise in salaries in all areas 
during the fifteen years up to 1915. 
The rural group experienced an 87 
per cent increase to an average of 
$526 in 1915; the small-city group 
salaries increased nearly 72 per cent 
to $698, and the large-city group sal- 
aries averaged $913 in 1915, an in- 
crease of 66 per cent. 

The period of most rapid salary 


trends 


‘Cooke, F. Morse: Life Earnings of Teachers 
in Michigan. Unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, University of Michigan, 1942. Pp. 271. 


rise was that from 1915 to 1925 when 
for all groups the average salary 
more than doubled. 

The next decade included the 
depths of the depression and even 
though salaries in some areas struck 
the bottom in 1932 to 1933, after 
reaching their high points in 1928 
to 1930, teachers’ salaries regained by 
1935 a small part of their depression 
losses and averaged for rural women 
$735, for small-city women $1436 and 
for large-city women $2199. Rural 
women teachers suffered the largest 
depression decline in salary in the 
five years from 1930 to 1935 amount- 
ing to nearly 33 per cent, small-city 
women 15 per cent and large-city 
women only 5 per cent. 

Secondary Teachers: Secondary 
teaching is the type of service in 
which the second largest percentage 


TABLE 1—AVERAGE ANNUAL 
SALARY TREND OF WOMEN 


_ Rawr VOALES 

“RURAL. TOWNSHIP. - SMALL. LARGE- 
YEAR LLAGE CITY CITY 
1900 $ 281 $ 406 $ 550 
1905 362 482 640 
1910 459 601 806 
1915 526 698 913 
1920 948 1412 1762 
1925 1057 1594 2095 
1930 1092 1699 2325 
1935 735 1436 2199 


of women teachers is engaged. Table 
2 shows the trend of salaries for this 
group from 1900 to 1935. The pat- 
tern follows fairly closely the one 
already described for women ele- 
mentary teachers. However, in 1935 
secondary teachers’ average salaries 
were $201 for rural teachers, $259 
for small-city teachers and $518 for 
large-city teachers greater than those 
paid elementary teachers for corre- 
sponding areas. 


TABLE 2—AVERAGE ANNUAL 
SALARY TREND OF WOMEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS 


RURAL- TOWNSHIP- SMALL- LARGE- 
YEAR VILLAGE CITY CITY 
1900 $ 523 $ 591 $ 730 
1905 715 701 843 
110 800 810 1062 
1915 744 907 1286 
1920 1334 1708 2216 
1925 1471 1978 2580 
1930 1457 2082 2842 
1935 936 1695 2717 


Salary Trends for Men Teachers 


Elementary Teachers: In_ the 
earlier years of this century most 
men who were serving as elementary 
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teachers were in the rural and village 
schools. Although there were rela- 
tively few complete case histories 
available in which the greater part 
of the man teacher’s life had been 
spent in elementary teaching in small 
or large cities, an attempt has been 
made in table 3 to show averages 
which will permit comparisons be- 
tween the three areas. It is evident 
that these trends follow those indi- 
cated by women’s salaries showing, 
namely, a consistent rise from 1900 
to 1915, nearly a hundred per cent 
increase in the next fifteen years 
from 1915 to 1930 reaching their high 
point in 1930 and the effects of the 
depression slump from 1930 to 1935 
on the rural and small-city groups 
of teachers. 

Secondary Teachers: By far the 
largest group of men engaged in 
classroom teaching in the public 
schools is in the field of secondary 
education. In table 4 the average an- 


TABLE 3—AVERAGE ANNUAL 
SALARY TREND OF MEN 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


RURAL-TOWNSHIP- SMALL- LARGE- 


YEAR VILLAGE CITY CITY 
1900 $ 307 $ 750 
1905 430 908 
1910 553 1133 
1915 650 $ 750 1400 
1920 1072 1080 2400 
1925 1141 1250 2700 
1930 1180 1600 2800 
1935 894 1350 2800 


nual salary trend for this group is 
presented. For the period from 1900 
to 1915 the rural group experienced 
the greatest average salary increase of 
any of the groups considered, a rise 
from a $600 average in 1900 to $1485 
in 1915. The other two groups en- 
joyed sizable increases; the small- 
city men’s salaries increased from 
$833 in 1900 to $1493 in 1915 and the 
large-city men’s salaries increased 
from $988 in 1900 to $1671 in the 
year 1915. 

During the next fifteen years the 
rural men’s salaries did not continue 
to rise as rapidly and reached the 
high of $1668 in 1925. The small- 
city group experienced a greater up- 
swing in the same period reaching 
their maximum average of $2452 in 
1925. The large-city group salaries 
continued to rise to the maximum 
average of $2880 in 1930. 

As was the case with the women 
teachers’ salaries, the rural group of 
men teachers suffered the largest per- 
centage of depression reduction, 33 
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TABLE 4—AVERAGE ANNUAL 
SALARY TREND OF MEN 
SECONDARY TEACHERS 


sien >" eee SMALL- LARGE- 








YEAR AGE CITY CITY 
1900. $ 600 $ 833 $ 988 
1905 630 1081 1231 
1910 983 1141 1415 
1915 1485 1493 1671 
1920 1410 2094 2439 © 
1925 1668 2452 2722 
1930 1607 2450 2880 
1935 1117 1899 2617 


per cent; the small-city group salaries 
dropped 22.5 per cent, and the large- 
city group maintained the best aver- 
age losing only 9 per cent from their 
1930 high point in 1935. 


Average Life Earnings for Teachers 


Women Teachers: The entire 
group of women included in this 
study averaged approximately thirty- 
seven years of teaching service. The 
average actual life earnings received 
by those whose work was predom- 
inantly elementary teaching is $37,- 
184; for those in secondary teaching 
$52,802, and for those in elementary 
administration and/or supervision 
$57,773. 

The average life earnings received 
by all the women studied is $42,376. 
This larger group included some in 
secondary administration and/or su- 
pervision and some in general ad- 
ministration as well as those whose 
earnings have already been reported. 

Considering the life earnings of 
women teachers classified on the 
basis of the type of area served, it is 
significant to note that women teach- 
ing the greater part of their lives in 
rural-township-village schools aver- 
aged life earnings of $22,483 for 
thirty-four years of service; small-city 
women teachers received average life 
earnings of $39,372 for thirty-nine 
years of service, and large-city wom- 
en teachers received $57,113 average 
life earnings for approximately 
thirty-six years of service. 

Men Teachers: The av erage num- 
ber of years of teaching service for 
the men included in this study is 
practically the same as the average 
for women. Men who spent the 
greater part of their lives as ele- 
mentary teachers averaged life earn- 
ings of $27,332. Most of these men 
were in the rural schools. Those 
men whose work was primarily in 
secondary teaching averaged $62,905 
in life earnings. Considering all the 
cases of men in the study, which 


includes some histories of men in 
elementary administration and/or 
supervision as well as general admin- 
istration, the average life earnings 
for men teachers is $55,956. 

Classifying the men_ teachers 
studied on the basis of the type of 
area in which their teaching service 
was rendered, the advantage of 
small-city and large-city teaching lo- 
cation is even more striking than 
that shown for women teachers. The 
men whose service was rendered 
chiefly in rural - township - village 
schools, for an average life service of 
thirty-five years, received average life 
earnings of $35,623. Those men in 
the small cities, for thirty-six years 
of service, received average life earn- 
ings of $66,406, an amount 86 per 
cent greater than that received by 
the rural men. 

The men whose forty years of 
service were spent in the large cities 
received average life earnings of $98,- 
523, an amount 177 per cent greater 
than that received by the rural men 
and even 48 per cent more than that 
received by the small-city men. 

Though the large-city men taught 
in their lifetimes on the average from 
11 to 14 per cent more years than 
their rural-township-village and 
small-city professional brothers, nev- 
ertheless, the more extensive taxing 
base of the small-city and large-city 
school systems seems to be a funda- 
mental factor in providing a higher 
average salary for teachers. 

Are not the higher average sal- 
aries, better within-the-system trans- 
fer and promotion possibilities and, 
hence, added security from petty 
criticisms too often directed against 
teachers in small community schools 
basic arguments in favor of the or- 
ganizing of schools on a broader tax 
area and more serviceable admin- 
istrative organization? 

Has not an increasing awareness 
on the part of young teachers of this 
wide salary differential between the 
rural and city areas contributed to 
the shortage of rural teachers even 
before the present war boom? 


Life Earnings in Professions 


The earnings reported here have 
been compiled from actual case his- 
tories of teachers some of whom 
were teaching before the beginning 
of the current century. Wide varia- 
tions in academic and professional 
training obviously are present. Like- 
wise, variations in the value of a dol- 
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lar and in the cost of living over the 
forty to fifty year period are rec- 
ognized as factors involved in con- 
sidering increase or decrease in earn- 
ings, but space does not permit their 
discussion here. 

The most comprehensive study of 
life earnings in the professions is that 
by Clark” who attempted to review 
all fragmentary studies and by com- 
bining results obtained estimates, 
with full recognition of the possible 
errors involved, of life earnings. His 
estimate for school teaching is $70,- 
300 as compared to $42,376 for wom- 
en, $55,956 for men or $44,738, the 
average life earnings for all teachers 
in the study. Although Clark’s study 
was based upon a shorter, more re- 
cent period of years and perhaps in- 
cluded more upon 
small-city and large-city salaries than 
for rural teachers’ salaries, there still 
seems to be a fairly wide difference 
between the actual and his estimated 
life earnings for teachers. 

Since approximately 80 per cent of 
teaching is done by women, their 
life earnings might well be compared 
to Clark’s estimate of $23,000 for 
nursing and $94,000 for library work, 
largely women’s professions. 

The average life earnings of $44,- 
738 for all teachers does not compare 
too favorably with the Clark esti- 
mates for the various professions as 
shown in the following table: 


reports based 


TABLE 5—LIFE EARNINGS IN 
PROFESSIONS 


PROFESSION LIFE EARNINGS 


Nursing $ 23,000 
School Teaching—Women: 


Rural-Township-Villag2 22,483 
Small-City 39.372 
Large-City 57,113 
All Areas 42,376 
*School Teaching—Men: 
Rural-Township-Village 35,623 
Small-City 66,406 
Large-City 98,523 
All Areas 55,956 
School Teaching 70,300 
Ministry 87,000 
Library Work 94,000 
Journalism 98,000 
Social Work 118,000 
College Teaching 160,100 
Architecture 205,000 
Dentistry 216,000 
Law 232,000 
Engineering 238,000 
Medicine 239,000 


* These items are the results of the findings 
in this study; the others have been compiled 
from Clark's study. 


*Clark, Harold F.: Life Earnings in Selected 
Occupations in the United States. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1937. Pp. 408. 
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Worth Fighting For 











HE executive committee of the 

National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation met in Washington, D. C., in 
late September at which time five 
statements of principles bearing on 
current issues were adopted as 
follows: 


Defense of Schools and Teaching 


The nation’s welfare demands that 
American teachers serve the children 
in their charge honestly and fear- 
lessly so as to further the best inter- 
ests of democracy. The commission 
will seek to defend the schools and 
the teaching profession: 

1. Against unjust dismissals of 
school personnel. 

2. Against restrictions upon the 
political freedom of teachers, their 
right to teach the truth and to organ- 
ize in professional associations. 

3. Against the domination or con- 
trol of education by any group. 

4. Against the intrusion of parti- 
san prt ypaganda into courses of study. 


Education and World Peace 


Since it is only through education 
of the masses that real democracy 
can exist, it is imperative that edu- 
cation be considered at the peace 
table and that means be devised to 
foster the free and unbiased training 
of the masses of the world. A per- 
manent organization must be estab- 
lished for encouraging world-wide 
education and for protecting schools 
from propaganda and political con- 
trol. 

The commission will continue its 
efforts to obtain a consideration of 
these objectives. 


Child Labor 


Child labor is increasing. Children 
are being employed illegally. En- 
forcement of school attendance laws 
is lax. Children are working after 
school without protection with re- 
spect to hours and working condi- 
tions. The commission urges: 

1. That child labor and school 
attendance laws be enforced. 

2. That defects and low standards 





in child labor laws be corrected and 
the weakening of present laws by 
amendment be prevented. 

3. That the gravity of the situation 
be made clear to parents, public off- 
cials and the public. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Competently staffed schools consti- 
tute the most important and effective 
agencies for preventing juvenile de- 
linquency. The problem cannot be 
met until the following standards 
are maintained in each state: 

1. Enough well-prepared and well- 
compensated teachers to give per- 
sonal study and attention to every 
child. 

2. Full school terms for all up to 
age 18. 

3. Courses adapted to abilities and 
interests of all children; special guid- 
ance for atypical children. 

4. Well-equipped, well-located and 
fully utilized: buildings. 

5. Adequate school attendance 
laws administered by social workers. 

6. Cooperation between schools 
and social service agencies. 


An American White Paper 


The commission favors an Amer- 
ican White Paper on Education con- 
taining plans for changes and higher 
standards to meet the needs for im- 
provement in the education of the 
masses. Plans should be made for: 

1. Education of all children up to 
age 18. 

2. Opportunity for college educa- 
tion or advanced technical training 
for those who can profit by it. 

3. Postwar education of service 
men and women and war workers. 
4. Extension of adult education. 
5. A competent, well-paid teach- 
ing force in all sections of the 
country with better salaries and 

working conditions. 

6. Medical inspection and treat- 
ment of children, mental and _ be- 
havior clinics, social case work and 
adjustment classes for those requir- 
ing them. 

7. Provision of adequate school 
plants, equipment and grounds. 
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Lets Be Realistic about 





POSTWAR CONSTRUCTION 


VERY man, woman and child 

will be affected by develop- 
ments after the war and although 
victory is not yet here and we are 
warned that we have yet a long way 
to go, it is important that we look 
ahead and become realistic in our 
planning and thinking. 

Much has been written and said 
about postwar construction. Gener- 
ally this has involved the problem 
of creating jobs during the readjust- 
ment period but considerable atten- 
tion has been given, particularly in 
magazine articles and advertising, to 
the revolutionary products that will 
be introduced at that time. 

It is not my purpose to appear as 
a prophet but this is a subject that 
should be considered from a practical 
and objective standpoint. If the crea- 
tion of jobs immediately following 
the end of the war is of paramount 
importance—and there are few who 
will argue this point—then is it wise 
or fitting to create in the minds of 
those who are hoping or planning 
to build the fear that anything we do 
now will be obsolete in the postwar 
period? 


No World Transformation Coming 


It is time that the type of propa- 
ganda which pictures a world trans- 
formed be “debunked” and _ that 
the ballyhoo for the advertised 
“dream house,” as Mrs. Dorothy 
Rosenman, chairman of the National 
Committee on Housing, has so aptly 
put it, should be ended. There will 
be a need for many thousands of new 
buildings, including schools, hospi- 
tals and similar institutions, after the 
war for various reasons, such as 
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"| urge that school officials 
and laymen associated with 
school activities recognize 
the importance of planning 
now. There is no evidence 
of any so-called revolution 
in the building material 
field to come after the war. 
Wise school authorities will 
have their plans ready for 
action at the 'Go' signal." 





obsolescence and the normal require- 
ments that have been retarded by 
government restrictions. 


Present Construction Temporary 


True, there has been a tremendous 
program of construction of defense 
housing. Most of this has been of 
a temporary character, however, and 
this article is considering the so-called 
permanent building field. 

As a matter of fact, there is actu- 
ally no evidence of any so-called 
revolution in the building material 
field or in the industry itself. There 
are words, yes, plenty of them, but 
nothing else. There is no denying 
that the war has brought wonderful 
developments in some of the arts 
that apply to building—plastics, for 
example. But this is a material and 
not a new method of construction or 
a new idea of equipment. 

A sink will be a sink regardless of 
the material of which it is made. It 
will serve the purpose for which it is 
intended and its fittings must be 





utilitarian. It should not be a diff- 
cult matter to substitute, provided a 
substitute should be developed that 
will prove economical, more attractive 
in appearance or better for any other 
reason. The same applies to hard- 
ware, lighting and similar equip- 
ment. 

Certain aspects of the situation as 
affecting postwar construction should 
be kept in mind. We are faced with 
a serious situation involving all 
materials in the coming transition 
from a war to a peace basis. For this 
reason, it is possible even that we 
shall see the continuation of federal 
control, at least until certain adjust- 
ments are made. The conversion of 
plants from war to peace production 
cannot be effected overnight. In the 
meanwhile there will be a tremen- 
dous demand for building materials. 
The supply available will determine 
the volume and speed of construction 
programs. 


New Uses for Existing Materials 


The war has seriously depleted 
lumber inventories. There is great 
danger that unless stocks are per- 
mitted to accumulate and the wood 
is given time to season building 
standards will suffer. This may 
logically result in a tendency toward 
a more extensive use of fireproof 
materials, such as stone, concrete, 
steel, brick and tile. For this reason 
it would be well to consider the 
possibility of new uses and applica- 
tions for existing materials. 

Price will be a determining factor 
in the selection of construction ma- 
terials, which is another reason for 
the prophecy that there will be few 
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Manufacturers will gladly listen to your pet peeves and 





the ideas you want developed. What do you have to 
suggest in the way of new and improved building 
materials, equipment and specialties? The clearing- 
house Mr. Marsh suggests is hereby established. Send 
your suggestions to the Postwar Planning Committee 
of The Nation’s Scxoots, which will pass them along 
to the proper manufacturers. However, if you think 
your idea is patentable, you should protect yourself 


radical changes in the immediate fu- 
ture anyway. Time will be required 
to develop the necessary volume of 
new products to compete with those 
that are more familiar. 


New Products Need Study 


Such studies are now being made, 
however, and should be made by 
every thoughtful architect. In a re- 
cent survey the illuminating truth 
was revealed that aluminum window 
casing will undoubtedly compare 
favorably in price with wood, con- 
sidering the cost of installation. Un- 
doubtedly, there will be other similar 
startling revelations. 

What, then, can we say about post- 
war architecture? Certainly, that the 
era of overelaboration of ornament 
and detail is over. Buildings will be 
simplified and somewhat streamlined 
in accordance with the trend of the 
times. The plan will be the impor- 
tant thing. This need not mean that 
we will have to design our buildings 
like boxes with slits for windows. 
So-called modern architecture can be 
and already has been carried to such 
an extreme that the pendulum is now 
swinging back. Simplicity can be 
attained without losing the sense of 
proportion and a feeling of charm 
can be retained even in small detail. 

Prefabrication is much in the wind. 
Here again I differ with those who 
claim that prefabrication is the real 
solution to the postwar building 
problem in either the home or insti- 
tutional field. Each one of us has 
his own likes and dislikes. Most 
people want individuality and, there- 
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fore, are not attracted to a home 
that is almost identical with that of 
their next-door neighbor or a replica 
of one on the next block. This has 
been proved in communities actually 
built up of homes of repetitious de- 
sign. 

The only favorable features of pre- 
fabrication are speed of erection and 
low cost. Isn’t it reasonable to as- 
sume that the homeowner would pre- 
fer to wait a little longer and pay 
a little more in order to have his 
own home, something that repre- 
sents his own personal preference 
in both plan and design rather than 
a bargain package sold on a quan- 
tity basis? 


Standardization Undesirable ~ 


Similarly, no community wants a 
school building exactly like or even 
remotely similar to one in a neigh- 
boring community. This is one rea- 
son why school buildings should not 
be standardized. 

Prefabrication, on the other hand, 
is possible and unquestionably prac- 
tical when applied to certain units 
that can be incorporated in the build- 
ing. Architecture should not be 
turned out on a factory basis either 
for schools or for homes. 

Color deserves serious considera- 
tion in our postwar planning. A wise 
selection cf materials providing con- 
trasting but harmonizing colors can 
be made. The use of color must be 
studied carefully as it applies not 
only to the building itself but also 
in relation to its environment. 

All this is not a problem solely for 


the architect whose ingenuity is sup- 
posed to be one of his basic virtues. 
It is up to the layman, whether he 
is associated with a school, hospital 
or any other specialized business or 
profession, or a man entrusted with 
building a home. Manufacturers are 
looking for ideas for new gadgets or 
for improvements of old devices. 


Tell Manufacturer Our Wants 


In this connection why couldn’t a 
clearinghouse be established to con- 
sider such ideas and to pass them 
along to the proper manufacturers 
who would be happy to get them? 
It should not be necessary for the 
manufacturer to tell us what we 
must buy and get along with. It is 
up to all of us to tell the manufac- 
turers what we need and want. 

Again without any claim to pro- 
phetic gift but merely from conclu- 
sions based on truths that are obvi- 
ous, I urge that school officials and 
laymen associated with school activi- 
ties recognize the importance of plan- 
ning now. It should be kept in mind 
that the construction industry is 
about the biggest industry in this 
country. It involves not only labor 
on the job but also labor required 
to fabricate the materials and equip- 
ment and labor in the field where 
much of the basic material must be 
obtained. 

There is every reason for confi- 
dence in the future. Numerous 


changes may be expected, to be sure, 
but these will apply more directly 
to equipment than to the basic ele- 
ments of sound construction. 

































































(;overnment Schools offer architects concrete 


examples of functional planning for vocational departments of public 


schools after the war... no frills, no waste of space . . . efficiency... 


ITH the important rdle that 

shop work will play in the 
postwar school, there is much to be 
learned from the war-time voca- 
tional training schools instituted by 
the armed services. In the press of 
war conditions, it is a matter of life 
and death to train unskilled men to 
their respective duties in the shortest 
possible time. They must learn 
quickly, yet they must learn well. 
They must know their jobs inti- 
mately because upon that knowledge 
depend the lives of their comrades 
and the winning of the war. 


For Advanced Vocational Work 


Many temporary vocational train- 
ing schools have been erected during 
the war by the Army, the Navy, the 
Coast Guard and the Maritime Serv- 
ice. In at least two instances these 
training schools have been planned 
as permanent institutions, which will 
undoubtedly stand as the best ex- 
amples of advanced vocational train- 
ing centers for their particular skills: 
the U. S. Coast Guard training 
school for petty officers, near New 
London, Conn., and the U. S. Mari- 
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time Commission Merchant Marine 
Academy for officers’ training at 
Great Neck, N. Y. ; 

Both are advanced schools, the lat- 
ter even being called the Annapolis 
of the Merchant Marine, but their 
significance to school architects and 
educators lies in the fact that they 
are actually trade schools advanced 
to the collegiate status. 

In examining these vocational 
schools of a military or semimilitary 
character, the first impression is one 
of strict functional planning —no 
frills, no waste of space—buildings 
showing simply a study of the re- 
quirements, an analysis of the ma- 
chines, tools or materials to be used 
for instruction and an expression in 
the simplest, architectural terms of 
the resultant plan. 

The necessity for economy and the 
restrictions on the use of critical 
building materials have resulted not 
only in simple building forms but 
in a reevaluation and study of new 


uses of well-known materials and 
possibilities in others not so well 
known. This also will have its effect 
after the war as architects and build- 
ers by that time will have a greater 
appreciation of the possibilities, both 
for economy and for better expres- 
sion of a building’s function, inher- 
ent in the various products used in 
building construction. 


Planning for Machine Work 


Machine work is the trade that has 
most occupied the military training 
schools. The plan of an engineering 
building which the Coast Guard 
erected as a temporary school for the 
training of motor machinists’ mates 
is reproduced. This building, 465 
feet long and 57 feet wide, is sub- 
divided into five sections by “islands” 
consisting of entrance vestibules, 
stairs, toilets and washrooms. 

Bench work facilities for both hand 
tools and small motor-driven tools 
occupy most of two sections. Here 
simply designed benches are installed 
at right angles to the walls with elec- 
tric “bus” ducts overhead making it 
possible to plug in the motor-pow- 
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ered tools as desired. The two sec- 
tions at the north end are used for 
the demonstration of various types 
of gas Diesel-powered engines. 

Interesting is the fact that at the 
south end of the building ships’ en- 
gines are placed with their propeller 
shafts extending through the build- 
ing wall into an outdoor tank so 
that the propellers operate against 
actual water inertia. In the center of 
the building a section is given over 
to the assembly and disassembly of 
the engines. 


The Coast Guard School 


The Coast Guard’s Training 
school for petty officers at Groton, 
Conn., a permanent institution, 
contains two large buildings used for 
advanced trade training. The engi- 
neering building has on the ground 
floor large carpenter and machine 
shops and a large demonstration 
room in connection with the boiler 
plant. In this steam laboratory the 
students can study the operation of 
the oil-fired high pressure marine 
boiler and can attach to a steam 
header various marine engines and 
pumps for study in operation. An- 
other room is given over to the study 
of internal combustion engines. On 
the second and third floors of this 
building are classrooms and admin- 
istrative offices. 

The academic building contains a 
first floor planned primarily as a 
radio communications school. One 
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First Floor Plan—Temporary Engineering Building 
U. S. Coast Guard Training School, Groton, Conn. 


A.C.—Air Compressor 
B.W.—Bench Work 
D.E.A.—Diesel Engine 


Accessories Accessories 
D.E.—Diesel Engine L—Lathes 
Assembly O—Office 


room is arranged to set up trans- 
mitters, another to install receivers, 
for study by actual use. The adjacent 
basic materials laboratory is for the 
purpose of breaking down sets and 
studying their mechanics and ma- 
terials. On the second floor are 
a navigation school and _ various 
classrooms, lecture halls, shops and 
laboratories. In this building all 
study topics, or “schools,” have been 
related to a group of rooms, basically 
a shop, a classroom and a stockroom. 


The Merchant Marine Academy 


At the Merchant Marine Academy, 
Great Neck, N. Y., recently opened, 
the buildings are grouped to form 
an academic quadrangle with a 
large drill hall extending beyond the 
major axis. Six intercommunicating 
dormitory buildings, or students’ 
barracks, provide rooms which are 
now occupied by four men but 
which will accommodate two men 
comfortably after the war. A mess 
hall and galley building has facilities 
for feeding 2400 men. 

However, it is the design and use 
of the three instruction buildings 
that are particularly interesting. 
They are known as the academic 
building; the engineering building, 


D.P.—Drill Presses 
G.E.—Gas Engine Assembly 
G.E.A.—Gas Engine 


P.T.—Propeller Tank 
$.—Storage 
S.M.W.—Sheet Metal Work 
$.$.—Slop Sink Closet 
T.—Toilet 

W.S.—Wash Space 


where most of the instruction for en- 
gineering officers is conducted, and 
the seamanship school, where deck 
officers receive their training. 

In the engineering building the 
ground floor contains a huge room 
known as the steam laboratory 
where two marine boilers of the type 
found on Liberty ships are used both 
for providing heat and power to the 
buildings and ‘or instruction pur- 
poses. A ship’s engine has been set 
up, along with various items of 
auxiliary equipment, and thus a 
ship’s boiler and engine rooms are 
simulated for training the potential 
engineering officers by actual opera- 
tion of the equipment. 


For Studying Diesel Engines 


Another large room is used for 
instruction by demonstration of 
Diesel engines of various sorts. In 
this room an overhead crane makes 
possible the moving and rearrange- 
ment of the heavy equipment. A 
mezzanine along one side acts as a 
museum and observation platform 
and one part of the room is sealed 
off for clean work. 

Opposite the Diesel laboratory is 
a large machine shop, 70 by 54 feet. 
It is outfitted with tables bearing 
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Left above—Second Floor Plan, Permanent 
Engineering Building, U. S. Coast Guard 
Training School located at Groton, Conn. 
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Right above—Second Floor Plan, Engineering 
Building, U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
Great Neck, L. |. 


Officers are trained here. 


The upper parts of the two story steam laboratory and 
Diesel laboratory extend through this floor. 
chine shop has been placed on an intermediate level. 
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Secend Floor Plan—Academic Building 
U. S. Coast Guard Training School, Groton, Conn. 


B.—Insulated Booths 0.—Office 
C.—Closet S.—Stockroom 
C.R.—Classroom T.—Toilet 


various types of machine tools, well 
spaced for their operation and with 
plenty of free work-bench space. 


Space Well Arranged 


The second floor of this building is 
given over largely to a well-lighted 
and comfortably outfitted library of 
technical volumes and to adminis- 
trative offices. On the third floor 
there is an electrical laboratory with 
test benches wired so that various 
pieces of electrical equipment can be 
plugged in and studied. The re- 
mainder of the second and third 
floors is occupied by classrooms. 

The typical room, 20 by 27 feet, 
serves a class of 25, allowing 20 
square feet per man, although two 
rooms double this size are provided 
for a 50 man class. At the instruc- 
tor’s end of the room the black- 
board runs between a locker on one 
side and enclosed book shelves on 
the other. Under the blackboard are 
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chart cases. The side wall opposite 
the windows has a blackboard with 
a chart strip above it while the rear 
walls of half of the rooms have cov- 
ered blackboards and of the other 
half, tack boards. 


The Seamanship School 


In the seamanship school, which is 
appropriately near the water, the first 

oor consists of a number of large 
open spaces for instruction in the 
deck side of maritime operation. 

On the second floor a semaphore 
room, 140 feet long, is used for prac- 
tice in signaling by both semaphore 
and the use of keyboards and blinker 
lights. Additional signaling instruc- 
tion is made possible under realistic 
conditions by a signal mast sur- 
rounded by a taff rail mounted on a 
setback roof. 

In this building and in the aca- 
demi building a great deal of addi- 
tional space is used for classroom 


instruction. However, it is the voca- 
tional aspects of the school that will 
be most significant in applying war 
lessons to peace planning. Empha- 
sizing this, the school has built docks, 
boat sheds and a boat basin on the 
water front which make it possible 
to tie up training ships. 

Thus step by step the cadets are 
led from classroom study into the 
actual practice of their vocation— 
through the shops, the training rooms 
with equipment set up to simulate 
ship conditions, the docks and train- 
ing ships, to sea duty. 


Rooms Planned Around a Trade 


Every individual community school 
can profit in its planning for ‘the 
future from this concept of voca- 
tional education. The planning of a 
room or a group of rooms around 
a trade providing for the gradual 
evolution of the training from class- 
room study, integrated with liberal 
arts work, to the point where actual 
work conditions are encountered is 
an approach that imaginative archi- 
tects and progressive clients will 
work out together in many postwar 
schools. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 




















Pensacola Vocational 





School 





The Pensacola Vocational School is training men and women today to work in war industries. 


After the war, it will be maintained as a permanent part of the local school system. 


HE Pensacola Vocational 

School, Pensacola, Fla. was 
completed in the fall of 1941 as part 
of the program of vocational train- 
ing for war production. 

Built at an approximate cost of 
$250,000, it was financed by the fed- 
eral government as provided by Pub- 
lic Law 647 and is administered 
through the state department of edu- 
cation and the Escambia County 
board of public instruction. 

The school plant consists of a two 
story classroom and laboratory build- 
ing and a separate one story shop 
building. The former has a concrete 
frame, concrete floors and ceiling, 
walls of brick masonry with hollow 
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R. DANIEL HART 


Yonge and Hart, Architects and Engineers 
Pensacola, Fla. 


clay tile backing. The roof framing 
is of wood over concrete slab finished 
with asbestos shingles. All windows 
are of steel and are of the projected 
type. 

The one story shop building has a 
frame of steel columns and trusses, 
brick and tile curtain walls and large 
areas of glass. A continuous monitor 
provides additional light and ventila- 
tion. 

More than 3000 men and women 
have been trained in this institution 
and are now employed in essential 
war industries. The Pensacola Voca- 
tional School is supplying aircraft 
maintenance workers for the assem- 
bly and repair shops of the Pensacola 





Naval Air Station, arc welders for 
the Pensacola Shipyard and workers 
for war industries in near-by Panama 
City and Mobile. 

A permanent institution, after the 
war the school will be maintained as 
a part of the local school system. It 
offers training to local people on a 
full-time basis preparatory to enter- 
ing employment and, in addition to 
this, offers supplementary training 
for persons already employed who 
want to improve their ability on the 
job or work toward a better job. 

Since it is a public school and 
financed from federal funds, the 
training is free. It offers interesting 
suggestions for postwar schools. 
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The first floor plan of the classroom 
ee eee building of the school appears on 
—— ‘ ; page 33 showing interesting design. 


ALE IN FEET 
= INSTRUMENT SHOP 


Above: A view of the rear courtyard. 


Left: Plan of the well-arranged sec- 
ond floor of the classroom building. 
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‘ Below, left: A general view of the 
tasoaaroay shop; below, right: entrance detail. 
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A WORK-STUDY PLAN 


for High School Pupils 


helps relieve labor shortage 


IGH SCHOOLS have long 

recognized the necessity and 
often the desirability of pupils’ work- 
ing part time during the school year. 
The war emergency has made the de- 
mand for such work acute. Accord- 
ingly Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, IIl., has extended 
its program of cooperation with in- 
dustry and has placed it on a more 
definite basis for the current school 
year. 

Following a carefu. study of pupils 
who have worked in industry while 
attending high school, a work-study 
plan has been approved by the board 
of education. This plan serves as 
a basis upon which to build indi- 
vidual pupil schedules for the school 
year, with respect to both a definite 
number of hours in industry and a 
definite amount of work in school. 

Industrial concerns interested in 
making such arrangements for the 
pupil employes were asked to con- 
tact the high school office. The re- 
sponse from personnel managers 
revealed an immediate and far-reach- 
ing interest on the part of practically 
all the large industrial concerns of 
the community. In fact, the demand 
for school assistance in building defi- 
nite work-study programs prior to 
the beginning of school was over- 
whelming. 


The Basic Plan Now in Use 


Following is the work-study plan 
as first publicized. It should be borne 
in mind that school authorities and 
personnel directors believe the hours 
allowed for pupils’ outside work in 
this program are probably too lib- 
eral. Yet these hours are in keeping 
with present day needs. Further- 
more, most concerns have limited 
their work schedules for high school 
pupils to four hours a day instead of 
the possible maximum of six. Fol- 
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Principal, Proviso Township High School 
Maywood, Ill. 


lowing is the statement approved by 
the board of education: 

“Education is the foundation of 
democracy. With this in mind, the 
President, the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission and all gov- 
ernment officials urge our boys and 
girls to stay in school. The wages 
paid by war industries tempt many 
pupils to consider only the present 
but we must not lose sight of the 
future when the training represented 
by a high school diploma will again 
be a prerequisite to obtaining a good 
job. 

“This war has definitely proved 
the value of a good formal education. 
Our national government recognizes 
this, as is evidenced by the fact that 
it has provided for and encouraged 
the further education of our enlisted 
personnel through correspondence 
courses given by the Armed Forces 
Institute and by strict adherence to 
educational requirements for all 
forms of specialized training. 


Health Must Be Safeguarded 


“Industry is experiencing a labor 
shortage and many boys and girls of 
high school age will be employed. It 
will be the policy of Proviso to co- 
operate with war industries to the 
limit and to arrange limited school 
programs wherever feasible. How- 
ever, past experience has proved that 
pupils are often too ambitious and 
set for themselves a combined work- 
and-school program too heavy for the 
dictates of health and efficiency. 

“Pupils cannot be expected to do 
school work unless their daily sched- 
ule allows sufficient time for sleep 
and study. Hence, a pupil who 
works more than fifteen hours dur- 
ing the school week from 6 p.m. Sun- 
day to ‘A’ period Friday or any 
pupil who works more than five 
hours on a day or evening previous 





to a school day will be required to 
bring in a statement from his em- 
ployer showing the hours he is em- 
ployed each day of the week. 

“Pupils’ programs will then be 
assigned in accordance with the fol- 
lowing regulations, adopted after a 
thorough study of previous employ- | 
ment problems: 

“1. When a pupil works not to 
exceed twenty-four hours between 6 
p.m. Sunday and ‘A’ period on Fri- 
day, or more than six hours any one 
of these nights or later than 11 p.m., 
he shall be permitted to carry a full 
school program as long as his grades 
are satisfactory. He may be excused 
from study hall if his grades the pre- 
vious semester were average or better. 

“2. When a pupil works more 
than twenty-four hours, but not to 
exceed thirty-two hours, between 6 
p.m. Sunday and ‘A’ period on Fri- 
day and does not work more than 
seven hours any one of these nights 
or later than 12 midnight, he shall be 
permitted to carry a program of three 
subjects and gym or two subjects, 
music and gym and attend school 
not more than four hours a day as 
long as the school work is carried 
satisfactorily. 


Longer Work Period—Less Study 


“3. When a pupil works thirty- 
three hours or more between 6 p.m. 
Sunday and ‘A’ period on Friday, 
his school program shall not exceed 
three hours daily and shall be lim- 
ited to two subjects and gym or one 
subject, music and gym.” 

Following newspaper notices given 
the foregoing program, individual 
letters were sent during the early 
summer months to the personnel 
managers of all large concerns in the 
locality. The letter read as follows: 

“We at Proviso realize that the 
labor situation may become more 
acute when school opens on August 
31 and that industry will then face 
a serious problem. We are convinced 
that our first responsibility is to the 
boys and girls of our community. It 
is our duty in keeping with the war 
effort to hold pupils in school as long 
as possible. After a thorough study 
of the situation, we have set up a 
work-study plan which is explained 
in the enclosed news release and 
which we suggest you read before 
going further. 

“You may be interested in what 
has already been done in this con- 
nection in one of our local plants. 
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1. Department foremen canvassed 
all pupil workers to find out who 
would be interested in this work- 
study program, using the form sup- 
plied. 

“2. Completed forms of interested 
pupils were turned over to high 
school authorities for checking. 

“3. A representative of the high 
school went to the plant and con- 
sulted with each individual, mapping 
out his school-work program. The 
pupil was then given a sheet for his 
employer and his parent to sign. 


Few Should Work the Limit 


“Few pupils should work the limit 
of time set up in the work-study 
plan. For the average, we recom- 
mend the following: 

“1. Where a pupil desires to carry 
a full school program, we recom- 
mend a work shift of not more than 
four hours daily, to terminate before 
10 p.m. 

“2. If a pupil is willing to carry a 
part-time school program of three 
subjects, we recommend a work shift 
of not more than six hours to termi- 
nate before 11 p.m. 

“3. If a pupil wishes to work eight 
hours or more, he should not expect 
to carry more than one or two sub- 
jects in high school. 

“We shall be glad to cooperate 
with you in a similar manner if you 
will act at once. For the benefit of 
the pupils concerned, as well as for 
the benefit of your industry, we sug- 
gest that you call Proviso Township 
High School immediately if you con- 
template the use of student help dur- 
ing the coming school year. 

“Very truly yours, 
[Signed] E. R. Sirerr” 

The reply to the foregoing letter 
resulted in numerous trips of school 
officials into factories for conferences 
with personnel managers and pupil 
employes. Hours of work were de- 
termined, school schedules were re- 
arranged and nearly all cases were 
cared for prior to the opening of the 
school year. 

Many pupils are now engaged in 
outside industrial work on a definite 
basis rather than on the previous 
hit-or-miss arrangement. It is felt 
that this plan will effect a marked 
improvement in caring for the edu- 
cational needs of high school pupils 
and at the same time will contribute 
more effectively to the needs of in- 
dustry in the war effort. It is work- 
ing out satisfactorily at Proviso. 
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SPEED UP FOR WAR 


HANSON H. ANDERSON 


Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


HE most important responsibil- 

ity facing the high school prin- 
cipal in these war times is the 
adaptation of his curriculum to the 
pupil personnel so as to be of great- 
est aid to the war effort. 

Those in charge of the war, with 
all its demands for men and mate- 
rials, have not overlooked the poten- 
tialities inherent in the great body 
of high school boys and girls. These 
young people, in fact, make up the 
great reservoir of strength for carry- 
ing on the war itself and for solving 
the problems of coming generations. 


School Must Provide Training 


The high school administrator can- 
not escape this challenge. It is the 
business of the secondary school to- 
day not only to carry on its share 
of the speed-up program but also, in 
so doing, to judge and provide the 
kind of training needed by these 
teen-age people. 

The armed forces need our 18 year 
old boys and even many of those 
who are now 17. Shops, factories and 
industries literally beg for commer- 
cially trained girls, wanting to take 
them even before their high school 
course is completed. Sacrifices on the 
part of pupils in the choice of sub- 
jects, as to both kind and quantity, 
are compulsory since emphasis is 
now on the war effort. 

Boys upon graduation should have 
acquired at least some one skill, if 
they are not interested in going on 
to college. If further formal training 
is planned, it should be made possible 
for the brighter boys to enter college 
at an earlier age. The slogan for all 
should be: Get into work younger or 
go into college before 18. 

In meeting this war-time need for 
preparation and acceleration, a guid- 
ance and counseling program is being 
carried on at the Arsenal Technical 
Schools of Indianapolis which have 
an enrollment of approximately 5600 
pupils. Its objectives are: 

1. To help boys and girls, through 
counseling, to become more conscious 


of their responsibility to the nation. 

2. To counsel with boys and girls 
concerning participation in the war 
activities for which these pupils have 
special interests and abilities. 

3. To make it possible, through 
school adjustment, for superior pupils 
to develop their potential abilities as 
rapidly as consistent with age, health 
and social maturity. 

4. To assist all pupils to attain a 
record of school achievement com- 
mensurate with their abilities, inter- 
ests, personal and national needs. 

5. To assist pupils to enter and 
become properly adjusted to situa- 
tions involving war responsibilities. 

To accomplish these aims, both 
the faculty and the student body 
have been made thoroughly con- 
scious of the serious situation con- 
fronting young people. Teachers in 
charge of counseling, with pertinent 
data at hand, are asked to analyze 
all cases under their supervision. 
Through the director of guidance, 
bulletins and questionnaires are is- 
sued to homeroom teachers giving 
instructions and calling for certain 
kinds of information. 


Pupils Interested in Speed-Up 


Our experience proves definitely 
that most boys and girls are intensely 
interested in adapting the revised 
war courses and training to their 
abilities and needs. To our surprise 
many pupils, who had not been en- 
couraged to take more work, are 
found to be thoroughly capable of 
carrying a more than normal load. 
This semester we have gone down 
as far as the second-term freshmen 
to learn what adaptations might be 
made to accelerate the schedule in 
the light of this year’s experience. 

Even one semester gained by a 
carefully planned program means an 
enormous increase in manpower at 
a time when the world needs such 
vital service. To illustrate concretely, 
the release of 600 boys into industry 
or training schools from our present 
graduating class would mean adding 
54,000 working days or 432,000 clock 
hours of time to production in in- 
dustry or to obtaining advanced 
training. 


The NATION'S SCHOOLS 

















When Mothers Do War Wor 





Photo by Martha Homsy 
Broadoaks School of Education, Whittier College 


ce AY CARE programs for 

school-age children while 
their mothers work? They'll never 
be successful!” some people were 
quick to tell us. 

Others said, equally _ sincerely, 

“Day care may be all right in the 
preschool years, but these older chil- 
dren?” 

“The schools will never be able to 
compete with what commercial 
amusements offer youngsters today,” 
still others volunteered with dubious 
nods and smiles. “You'll have to be 
on your toes every minute.” 

In the meantime, more and more 
Holyoke mothers were going into 
war industries and children were be- 
ing neglected. They were left, in 
some instances, to roam the streets, 
with no homes to go to and, excited 
by the sudden change and their new 
freedom, they created a situation 
fraught with dangers of gravest so- 
cial concern. 

Accordingly, in the face of dire 
need, much indifference and some 
opposition, the Holyoke public 
schools organized a school war-time 
facilities program for school-age chil- 
dren which was destined to receive 
state-wide recognition and acclaim. 

It was a tremendous venture in 
that the program had to be sold to 
parents, children and the general 
public. The probability of its suc- 
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Animals that can be touched 
are not feared by children. 


Schools in Holyoke, Mass., assume a new 


role in caring for children after hours 


MARCELLA ROSE KELLY 


Supervisor of School War-Time Facilities for School-Age Group 
Principal of Hamilton Street School, Holyoke, Mass. 


cess was further hampered by the 
seeming untimeliness of its opening, 
which took place the latter part of 
June just prior to vacation days ahead. 

Undaunted the pioneers of the 
movement went forth explaining the 
program and emphasizing its advan- 
tages. War industries, labor unions, 
social service agencies, the newspa- 
pers, principals and teachers in the 
public schools, all cooperated in pub- 
licizing the program. Before long 
the community became “day care 
minded.” Everyone—the humblest 
laborer, the business man, the pro- 
fessional person—soon came to know 
that a children’s center was a safe 
and convenient place where adequate 
care and guidance were provided the 
child of school age while his mother 
worked. 

During the first week five centers 
were organized in as many public 
school buildings throughout the city. 
Some 170 children were enrolled and 
paid the regulation fee of $1.50 a 


week. For this fee each child was 
privileged to participate in a program 
which, in its totality, considered: 

1. The physical needs of the child 
—eating, washing, going to the toilet, 
resting and playing. 

2. The social needs of the child— 
opportunity for each to participate in 
activities with other children of his 
own age and in a variety of settings. 

3. The ego needs of the child— 
opportunity for each to do things on 
his own and to accept responsibility 
as far as he was able. 

Each day’s program, though elas- 
tic, was regularly planned and sched- 
uled. It embraced a variety of ac- 
tivities and reflected to the fullest 
the use of community resources, such 
as the library, the museum, the play- 
ground, the swimming pool, the pub- 
lic parks and reservations, the 
movies, the radio, the local radio sta- 
tion and city-donated land for gardens. 

The school bus was made available 
to each center for use once weekly. 
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On the scheduled day the bus would 
drive the youngsters to their victory 
gardens where a morning of hard 
work would be rewarded by a picnic 
lunch and an outdoor swim in the 
afternoon. Then there were creative 
and expressive arts which the chil- 
dren enjoyed especially on rainy 
days or when it was too warm to 
play outdoors. 

It was this kind of program that 
kept 1602 children off Holyoke’s 
streets during the summer months, 
an average of 160.2 children a week 
over a ten week period. The average 
attendance of 30.2 children at each 
center was the highest in the state. 
Visitors came from several sections 
of the country to observe the pro- 
gram in action. Contrary to public 
opinion previously entertained, it 
was a spectacular success. 

The hours of the program at each 
center were so arranged as to meet 
the needs of the working mothers. 
Whenever and wherever an emer- 
gency existed, a 6:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
program was in operation. A copy 
of the program appears at the right. 


HOLYOKE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Holyoke, Mass. 


School War-Time Facilities Program 
for the School-Age Child 
6:30 a.m.—6:30 p.m. 


6:30- 8:30—Rest (breakfast when 
necessary ) 

8:30- 9:00—Inspection (body hygiene) 
hands, face, lavatory 

Conference (discussion of 

plans for the day) 

9:00-10:15—Outdoor activities (varied 
from day to day to en- 
sure cumulative interest 
and proper balance) 

10:15-10:45—Midmorning lunch; rest 
period 

10:45-11:15—Music, dramatics, creative 
arts 

11:15-11:45—Story telling time 

11:45-12:00—Rest; body hygiene 

12:00- 1:00—Noonday meal at the 
center 

1:00- 1:45—Relaxing time 

1:45- 2:45—Crafts 

2:45- 3:45—Free play, stories, singing, 
amateur shows 

3:45- 4:15—Midafternoon lunch 

4:15- 5:30—Outdoor activity 

5:30- 6:30—Free time for individual 


interests 
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Outdoor play builds sturdy bodies. 





Children were kept at the centers 
only for those hours during which 
parental supervision was lacking in 
the home and parents were encour- 
aged to call for their children as soon 
as their working day ceased. In this 
way parental responsibility in all 
matters of child care was continu- 
ously emphasized. Despite this pre- 
caution the average number of hours 
given to the care of each child in 
all centers was 8.44. Many parents 
worked outside the city limits and 
spent several hours in being trans- 
ported to and from their homes. 
Without such a child care program 
in Holyoke, 1602 children would 
have been free to roam about un- 
supervised for nine hours each day. 

Complete child accounting records 
were kept for each child. Each rec- 
ord showed the child’s address, the 
occupational address of the parents, 
the number of hours each parent 
worked, the time at which each par- 
ent left the home and returned, the 
names of responsible persons who 
would take the child into their home 
in case of an emergency. 

The centers offered excellent 
health facilities to those enrolled. 
Competent nurses examined all chil- 
dren once weekly; this was in addi- 
tion to the inspection given them at 
the beginning of each day. Nurses 
made home visits when necessary 
and did follow-up work on special 
cases. Daily meals were well planned 
so that the children enjoyed health 
ful diets. 

So successful was the summer ef- 
fort in caring for children of work- 
ing mothers that Holyoke is giving 
the same children extended day care 
in addition to the daily routine of 
the classroom this winter. The five 
centers originally organized to meet 
the needs of children during summer 
months are continuing in operation 
to care for children before and after 
school hours. 

Now with larger numbers of 
fathers in military service and more 
mothers in war industry the child 
care problem becomes more crucial 
daily. The Census Bureau estimates 
that 6,000,000 women will be work- 
ing before the close of 1943. Many 
of them are married women with 
children of school age. If America 
is to decrease the growing problem 
of instability among our children, 
other cities must move, as Holyoke 
did, into the area of child care for 
the school-age child. 
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LEGISLATION for 1943 





gam yee articles on educa- 
tional legislation during the cur- 
rent year have been devoted largely 
to a single problem of such general 
interest that legislatures in many 
states were confronted with it. There 
have been many other matters also 
which were the subject of legisla- 
tion, such as teachers’ contracts, fiscal 
affairs, taxation, transportation and 
higher education, but space has not 
permitted treating them all. Here 
we shall attempt a general roundup 
of statytes covering different types 
of problems found in one or a few 
states and having no necessary rela- 
tionship to each other. 


Pupils’ Problems 


School Lunches. With the termi- 
nation of the W.P.A. free school 
lunch program, some states enacted 
state-operated continuations of the 
program to meet local demands. 
Utah, for example, established a 
schoo! lunch fund (to be derived 
from the receipts of the wine and 
liquor tax) under the jurisdiction of 
the state board of education. The 
fund was to be used by local boards 
to provide school lunches in accord- 
ance with the board’s standards’ and 
was to be apportioned to local dis- 
tricts in accordance with the number 
of lunches served. 

Missouri school boards were au- 
thorized to provide cooks, foods and 
the like for school lunches and, in 
their discretion, to charge for the 
food.? Oklahoma, on the other hand, 
merely authorized acceptance of fed- 
eral funds for the purpose.* 


Health Examinations. New Mex- 
ico made it the duty of county super- 
intendents and individual teachers 
to see to it that all children under 


"Utah, H.B. 164. 


*Mo., Ch. 103, Sec. 23. 
°Okla., p. 198, Sec. 1. 
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8 years are immunized against diph- 
theria. It was also made illegal for 
any child to attend school without 
such immunization and for any 
teacher to permit any such child to 
attend school. It is a penal offense, 
punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, to refuse to allow immuniza- 
tion; however, when a doctor certi- 
fies that immunization “would 
seriously endanger the life or health 
of such child,” there is a renewable 
exemption for six months. The costs 
are to be borne by the parents, except 
that when the parents cannot afford 
it, the county or the local board of 
education will meet the expenses.‘ 
New Mexico also enacted a prohibi- 
tion against the employment of any 
teacher afflicted with communicable 
tuberculosis or syphilis.” 

Connecticut now requires all 
boards of education in towns of more 
than 10,000 to appoint a school med- 
ical officer and provide adequate fa- 
cilities for the examination of its 
pupils. All pupils are to have a 
health examination at least once 
every three years, the results of which 
are to be incorporated into the cumu- 
lative health cards. All medical data 
are to be kept confidential. The law 
permits exemptions from such re- 
quired examinations on religious 
grounds.® 

Massachusetts expanded the scope 
of its physical examination to include 
an annual examination by the school 
doctor “to ascertain defects of the 
feet which might unfavorably influ- 
ence the child’s health or physical 
efficiency, or both, during childhood, 


*N? M., Ch. 50. 
®"N. M., Ch. 33. 
*Conn., Ch. 194. 


adolescence and adult years.”’ And 
California made some general 
amendments to its provisions for the 
supervision of the health of pupils.* 
Many states, in addition, adopted leg- 
islation to care for crippled, physi- 
cally handicapped and blind chil- 


dren. 
Problems of Administration 


Surveys. Av number of states 
passed legislation on the matter of 
school surveys of one kind or an- 
other. Ohio established a school sur- 
vey commission to study its school 
laws, composed of 11 members, four 
from the senate, four from the house 
and three chosen by the governor.” 
A commission of 15 in_ Illinois, 
equally divided among senate, house 
and gubernatorial appointees, is di- 
rected to survey higher educational 
facilities and report by March 1, 
1945.*° Alabama’s educational sur- 
vey commission consists of seven 
members appointed by the governor; 
it is required to report by March 1, 
1945, on the public school system, 
including higher education.” 

South Dakota’s governor was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to 
study the advisability of compulsory 
high school education and of the re- 
vision and extension of the high 
school curriculum to provide a 
greater emphasis on vocational edu- 
cation. The report is to be sub- 
mitted by the end of 1944.7 New 
York’s joint legislative committee to 
investigate the educational system 
was again continued.”* 


Private Schools. The operation of 
private schools appeared in a few 


*Mass., Ch. 384. 
®Calif., Ch. 883. 
*Ohio, H.B. 218. 
“TIL., S.B. 294. 

4 Ala., Gov. No. 372. 
#26. D., Ch. 66. 

1N. Y., A.B. 24. 
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states to present a problem of sufh- 
cient importance to warrant regula- 
tory legislation. North Dakota, for 
example, requires a license from the 
commissioner of the board of higher 


education before a private trade 
school or correspondence school, 
within or without the state, may 


operate. The license is granted only 
upon approval of the following as- 
pects of the school’s operation: ad- 
vertising, standards and methods of 
instruction, equipment and housing, 
qualifications of teachers, student en- 
rollment contract and sufficiency of 
resources. Solicitors of business for 
such schools also are required to ob- 
tain permits.”* 

Illinois allows a monetary recovery 
to any student of a correspondence 
or trade school who is defrauded by 
misrepresentations on the part of the 
school or its circulars.*® California 
requires an annual license for the 
operation of any private “defense 
training school”; the license may be 
denied where there is inadequate in- 
struction or equipment or because of 
the lack of “personal integrity and 
moral responsibility” of the appli- 
cant.”® 


War-Time Problems 


Foreign Language Schools. By an 
enactment obviously aimed primar- 
ily at the Japanese, California now 
forbids any classes or schools for the 
teaching of foreign languages with- 
out a license from the state board of 
education. 

No license will be granted when 
(1) the school is not open to minors 
or American citizens and (2) when 
the instruction given or the manner 


MN. D., H.B. 236. 
*TI1., S.B. 598 
*Calif., Ch. 574. 
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in which it is given creates or tends 
to create disloyalty to the govern- 
ment of the United States or of the 
state of California, or creates or tends 
to create loyalty to any foreign gov- 
ernment or ruler, or when it “tends 
to subvert the loyalty of any pupil, 
citizen of the United States” to the 
government of the United States or 
of the state or when the courses or 
schools are conducted in a fraudulent 
manner. Licensed schools are sub- 
ject to occasional visitation by the 
state board. 

The act is made inapplicable to 
public schools, colleges or universities 
or collegiate institutions in existence 
on Jan. 1, 1943, or to schools now 
or hereafter maintained “by a reli- 
gious denomination or sect well es- 
tablished as such.”* 


School Plant and Equipment. For 
the duration, Minnesota’s school 
boards are authorized to lend or rent 
their equipment and to furnish an 
operator to persons engaged in vic- 
tory gardening.’** California passed 
an act providing a method for leas- 
ing school lands for the extraction of 
gas from under such property, with 
the proviso that no wells be drilled 
on such leased school lands. This 
was necessary because otherwise the 
gas would be extracted without 
financial return to the school dis- 
trict."” West Virginia directed that 
for the duration there were to be no 
changes in school textbooks.*° 


Vocational Rehabilitation. Char- 
acteristic of what is likely to occur 
with greater frequency in forthcom- 


“Calif., Ch. 921. 
**Minn., Ch. 485. 
*Calif., Ch. 787. 
“,; va, Ce 6. 








ing legislative sessions, Connecti- 
cut” and California®® addressed 
themselves to the vocational rehabili- 
tation powers of their state boards of 
education. With Congressional en- 
actment of the Barden-LaFollette 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act** 
broadening the federal civilian voca- 
tional rehabilitation program, state 
legislatures may revise their rehabili- 
tation laws. 


Postwar Planning. Perhaps indica- 
tive of what many states are doing 
in a less formal manner is Wiscon- 
sin’s statute setting up a legislative 
interim committee on postwar plan- 
ning, the functions of which include 
the making of preliminary plans and 
surveys for a long-range program of 
public works projects including uni- 
versities and other educational insti- 
tutions.”* 


How Legislatures Serve Schools 


Legislative action on salaries, pen- 
sions and other similar compensatory 
features is of great importance to 
the teaching profession. However, 
the réle of the legislature in the edu- 
cational sphere is much broader. In 
the final analysis, it is the source of 
all school authority, not only in terms 
of the actual delineation of powers 
and duties of school boards but also 
in the very terms of financial sup- 
port, either state-wise or local. 

Furthermore, the legislative session 
presents still another aspect of great 
importance, that of public relations. 
It is an opportunity for educational 
leaders to educate the public as a 
whole and the community leaders in 
particular to the growth and needs 
of the school system. Needless to 
say, the legislature is not the sole 
element in the school’s structure; 
courts, attorneys general and admin- 
istrative practice also are important 
aspects of the total pattern. 

Sull, in many respects, the legis- 
lature is the living pulse of a grow- 
ing school system. Therefore, it be- 
hooves those interested in education 
and in the development of the school 
system, whether from a practical or a 
theoretical point of view, to pay close 
heed to legislative matters and learn 
how they can most effectively enter 
the arena as successful participants. 


*\Conn., Ch. 68. 

“Public Law 113, 78th Cong., Ist Sess., 57 
Stat. 374. 

*“Wis., Ch. 417. 
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FIRE DANGERS 
in Winter Heating 


OT long ago the War Produc- 
N tion Board called upon schools 
and colleges to give greater attention 
to fire control, pointing out that 
present material shortages allow for 
replacement of only “bare essentials” 
destroyed by fire. Careful and thor- 
ough inspection of buildings was 
urged upon school administrators. 

Although not mentioned in the 
W.P.B. statement, another factor to 
be stressed at this time, when it is 
necessary to employ inexperienced 
personnel, is the training of new 
workers to recognize and report 
hazardous conditions. 

Proper operation of heating equip- 
ment and attention to hazards asso- 
ciated with heating are particularly 
important. A detailed study made by 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion into the causes of 1000 school 
fires lists “steam pipes that ignited 
woodwork” as one of 18 known 


Causes. 
Most Frequent Causes of Fire 
Other causes closely related to 
winter heating are “defective or 
overheated heating equipment,” “de- 
fective or overheated flue or chim- 


ney,” “sparks on wooden shingle 
roofs,” “sparks from fireplace or 
stove” and “defective oil burner.” 


Certain other causes, such as “rub- 
bish and litter” and “ignition of 
flammable liquids and gases,” have 
a direct bearing on the hazards of 
open flames and excessive heat. 

Steam pipes in prolonged contact 
with exposed woodwork can char 
and eventually ignite the wood; 
hence, any pipe that is too hot for a 
person to rest his hand against com- 
fortably—more than 90° F. above 
normal room temperature—should 
be separated from combustible ma- 
terial by adequate air space or in- 
sulating material. 

Heating and ventilating ducts are 
another common source of danger. 
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These systems are used to provide 
continuous circulation of air at a 
given temperature. An arrangement 
by which the ducts discharge into an 
open attic is a serious defect, as fires 
have frequently gained headway in 
the attic space before being discov- 
ered, destroying the attic and roof. 
Also, embers often drop down ducts 
and start fires in other rooms. 

In some instances, the hazards of 
inaccessible open spaces are not con- 
fined to attic or roof areas but are 
created by having vertical shafts or 
ducts discharge into or pass through 
open spaces created by means of 
false ceilings or floors. Another dan- 
ger arises in ventilating ducts con- 
structed of wood. The wooden ducts, 
thoroughly dried by hot air, carry 
fire through inaccessible walls and 
wall spaces making control practi- 
cally impossible. 

Wooden shingle roofs, often dry 
and moss-covered, are hazards, par- 
ticularly if wood or soft coal is 
burned. Such roofs should be re- 
placed with fire-resistive coverings. 
In the meantime, spark arresters 
erected over chimneys will lessen this 
danger. 


Most Fires Start in Furnace Rooms 


More school fires can be traced to 
the boiler or furnace room, accord- 
ing to the National Fire Protection 
Association, than to any other single 
cause. It is of first importance that 
the heating plant and fuel supply 
rooms be cut off from the main cor- 
ridors by fire-resistant walls, ceilings 
and doors. Periodic inspections 
should be made to discover any de- 
fects in the furnace or boiler, or in 
the flues or chimneys. These should 
be corrected immediately. Chimneys 
and flues should be kept clean and 


> 


all cracks should be repaired early. 

If the heating plant has recently 
been converted from oil to coal, ex- 
ceptional care must be taken to avoid 
overheating and coal gas formation. 
Overheating usually is due to im- 
proper draft regulation. Even if 
there are thermostatic controls, the 
operator should be familiar with the 
principles involved. Coal gas forma- 
tion often follows improper banking. 


Good Housekeeping Important 


Next, attention should be paid to 
good housekeeping. Embers and 
ashes should be stored in metal re- 
ceptacles. Accumulations of waste- 
paper, rubbish, old furniture and 
stage scenery should be removed 
from the basement and all combusti- 
ble materials should be kept at a 
safe distance from the furnace and 
other heat sources. Coal should be 
laid down in clean bins, separate 
from wood, rubbish and other for- 
eign materials, and should not be 
stored where surrounding air tem- 
peratures exceed 75° or 80° F. The 
first coal laid down should be the 
first used, and piles should be in- 
spected regularly for evidences of 
heating. If oil is used, a remote con- 
trol should be provided whereby the 
oil supply line can be shut off in an 
emergency. Likewise, gas supply 
lines should have outside shut-off 
valves. 

In some instances when fuel sup- 
plies are inadequate, there may be 
a temptation to press portable heat- 
ers into service. Such heaters, 
whether they be electric, gas, kero- 
sene or charcoal, should be subject 
to adult supervision at all times. 

Some of these fire dangers are 
related to structural defects and oth- 
ers to faulty supervision and mainte- 
nance. In both categories are prob- 
lems that are difficult to solve under 
war. conditions. In many cases a 
structural hazard will be recognized, 
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but extensive alterations may be pro- 
hibited by existing priority restric- 
tions. Likewise, the school official 
may realize that some of his mainte- 
nance men are too “green” but skilled 
help is hard to find. 

This combination of circumstances 
shifts the burden of fire safety in- 
creasingly in the direction of fire pro- 
tection. If extensive repairs or re- 
construction must be postponed and 
if the school must get along as best 
it can with present personnel, the 
least that can be done is to make 
adequate preparations for emergen- 
cies. 

The first step in this direction is 
to perfect the school fire drill, for 
protection of life is of paramount 
importance. Furthermore, if a fire 
does break out, the quick evacuation 
of children and teachers will enable 
maintenance personnel, buttressed 
perhaps by predesignated teachers, 
to devote all its attention to the fire. 


Turn in Alarm Immediately 


If a fire, when discovered, is al- 
ready in an advanced stage, there is 
little that the school personnel can 
do about it except turn in an alarm 
to the fire department (which is the 
first order of business no matter how 
large or small the fire is) and see 
that the building is cleared of people. 
However, if the fire is still in its 
early stages, a quick-thinking person 
armed with the right equipment 
ordinarily can bring it under control 
and end the danger right there. The 
best device for fighting an incipient 
fire, according to the National Fire 
Protection Association, is a standard 
approved fire extinguisher. 

Every floor of the school should 
have extinguishers so placed that a 
person will not have to travel more 
than 100 feet to reach the nearest 
one. In extra-hazardous areas, such 
as woodworking departments, paint 
rooms and the furnace room, this 
distance should be reduced to 50 feet 
with at least one unit of protection 
for every 2500 square feet of floor 
area. (Definitions of a “unit” and 
standards for the selection and dis 
tribution of extinguishers are con 
tained in the pamphlet “First Aid 
Fire Appliances,” published by the 
National Board of Fire Underwrit 
ers, 85 John Street, New York.) 

However, since all standard ex 
tinguishers are today subject to pri 
ority regulation, particular attention 
should be paid to the upkeep of ex- 
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isting equipment. Extinguishers 
should be checked at frequent inter- 
vals to see that the nozzle is clear, 
that the hose is in good condition 
and that the shell shows no signs of 
tampering. Certain types of extin- 
guishers should be recharged, at least 
once a year. Only recharge materials 
supplied by the manufacturer should 
be used; if the extinguisher needs 
repair, it should be returned to the 
manufacturer for proper servicing. 


War-Time Extinguishers Available 


If new or additional extinguishers 
are needed, it may be possible to 
obtain what are known as “EAS” 
models. These models are being 
made by manufacturers of standard 
extinguishers under Emergency Al- 
ternate Specifications approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. The 
qualifying “EAS” designation on the 
Underwriters’ approval label indi- 
cates that these extinguishers have 
passed standard performance tests 
but, because they are made of sub- 
stitute materials, they cannot be ex- 
pected to resist corrosion or stand 
up as long as standard equipment. 
The heavier fire fighting equipment, 


such as automatic sprinklers and 
standpipe hose, should be given the 
same careful attention as extinguish- 
ers. 


Fire-Fighting Routine Valuable 


At the sound of the school fire 
alarm (and this signal should be 
given at the first suspicion of fire), 
maintenance help should marshal 
first-aid equipment to the scene of 
the fire and be prepared to use stand- 
pipe hose, if necessary. Other mem- 
bers of the school staff may be as- 
signed to help out. This kind of 
routine, industrial experience proves, 
can result in the almost immediate 
control of from 70 to 90 per cent of 
all fires. 

The organization and training of 
a fire brigade will have to depend 
upon local conditions but should 
not be neglected, particularly during 
the winter months when hazards are 
more numerous than at other times. 
According to the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, more than $1,000,000 worth 
of schools are destroyed by fire every 
month. Increased emphasis on all 
aspects of fire safety is the only sure 
way to reduce this figure. 





BETTER PLANT PRACTICES 





Meets Union's Proposal 


Recent discussions in these columns 
on the unionization of school cus- 
todians has revealed a situation in 
Evanston, IIl., in which a satisfactory 
solution was worked out in conference. 
Certain demands were made upon the 
school board by a C.I.O. union of jani- 
tors. Following was the union’s pro- 
posal: 

“Hours: Forty-eight hour work week 
during school sessions. Forty hour 
work week during all vacation periods, 
that is, during summer, spring and 
Christmas vacation periods. Time and 
one half for all work in excess of 
forty-eight and forty hours, respectively. 

“Wages: Minimum rate for second 
grade men of $150 per month, that is, 
all men receiving less than $150 to be 
raised to $150. All men receiving $150 
or less to receive an increase of 20 per 
cent of $150. Base rate for all first 
grade men of $170 per month. All men 
tending a building alone to be graded 
as first grade men. All men between 
$150 and $170 to be raised to $170, 
plus 20 per cent. 


“After Hours: Minimum of $2 to be 
paid for the opening of the school 
building for any purpose whatever, 
with $1 per hour over two hours. 

“Sick Leave: Pay for fifteen days’ 
sick leave. Sick leave to be accumu- 
lated from year to year. 

“Vacations: Fifteen days’ vacation 
with pay, only working days to be 
counted in fifteen day calculation. 

“Funeral Absence: Three days’ leave 
in case of funeral in immediate family. 

“Seniority: In case of necessary lay- 
off, the youngest man in period of 
service shall be the first laid off re- 
hiring to be in reverse order. 

“Compensation for Injustices: In 
case of discharge, any man discharged 
or laid off without proper cause, to be 
reinstated and paid for all time lost. 

“Watchman: Minimum pay of $150 
per month with 20 per cent increase for 
those over $150. 

“Pay Period: Twice per month.” 

Representatives of the three school 
boards met immediately, first without 
the union members and later with 
them when the foregoing schedule was 
presented. It immediately became ap- 
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| she and girls of school age are no respecters of 
equipment. Yet it is essential to their health that 
the plumbing equipment in schools be kept in service. 
Oftentimes a small repair now will save costly re- 
placements later. 

Where replacements are necessary, Crane has de- 
veloped a line of fixtures designed to use a minimum 
of vital materials—lavatories, urinals and closets of 
china, for example, with fittings of cast iron. 

Your plumbing contractor will check your plumb- 
ing equipment, make the necessary repairs, or give 
you further information on replacement—why not 
consult him? 
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OUNG AMERICA 
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If you are planning a new school or major alter- 
ations in your present building after the war, be 
sure to give careful consideration to the plumbing. 
Crane designers are now at work on the plumbing 
line of tomorrow and your Crane Branch will 
gladly assist your school board or architect in 
planning the washrooms or heating. 
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parent that the union representatives 
had not expressed their meaning clearly 
and that their proposals were presented 
as a basis for negotiations rather than 
to win 100 per cent approval. 

Representatives of the school districts 
held several conferences to consider 
these proposals. The high school, hav- 
ing only one instead of several build- 
ings, had a somewhat different problem 
than the two elementary school dis- 
tricts. Consequently, the high school 
representatives elected to deal separately 
with the union. 

After discussion it was agreed to 


grant substantially what the men re- 


quested as to hours and overtime but 
to modify their requests as to sick 
leave, vacations, funeral absence and 
compensation for injustices. It was 
deemed impossible to grant their re- 
quest for seniority or for pay periods 
twice a month. 

On the matter of salaries it was felt 
that there were more grades of ability 
than had been recognized by the men. 
So a salary schedule was worked out 
covering five grades of positions and 
allowing $5 per month advances for the 
first four years that a man occupies 
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OR winter weather with its snow, sleet 

and wet shoes, you need a wax on 
your floors that is weatherproof. More- 
over, you need a wax that is tough enough 
to withstand the constant moppings re- 
quired to keep your floors clean. 

Two waxes that meet all demands of 
winter weather are Neo-Shine and 
Weatherall. 

Weatherall, unlike ordinary quick-dry- 
ing waxes, shows no white spots from 
the dripping of water. Neither does it 
wear off the surface when it is mopped. 
For this reason Weatherall is especially 
useful for treating the lower floors or 
entrances of buildings where water and 
snow are tracked in. 

Neo-Shine also is high in water repel- 
lent action. Its unusually high wax con- 
tent makes it go further—last longer. It 
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is the perfect wax for winter or summer. 
Try these longer-wearing wax finishes 
on your school floors—now. You won't 
find their equals for water-resistance, 
coverage or economy—at any price. 
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any one position. The salary that was 
attached to the top position ($200 max- 
imum for a man supervising two or 
more others) was practically the same 
as the amount requested by the men 
($204, i.e. $170 plus 20 per cent). 
Likewise, class 2 salary maximum of 
$190 for a man working alone or with 
one helper was a little higher than their 
second grade salary of $180 ($150 plus 
20 per cent). But a class 3 salary was 
also established for helpers; a class 4 
salary, for men over age, handicapped, 
working part time or with unusual 
duties, and a class 5 salary, for ap- 
prentices. So that the apprentice ar- 
rangement would not be abused, it was 
stated that a man could be kept at that 
grade for six months only. 

Overtime is to be paid at a straight 
rate of $1 per hour, with a minimum 
of $2 for opening the building in the 
evening or on holidays. Ten days’ sick 
leave accumulative to thirty days was 
granted and two calendar weeks’ vaca- 
tion with pay. No limit was put on 
funeral absence but it is deducted from 
sick leave. 


Men to Do Any Type of Work 


The board representatives wanted 
the men to recognize that they should 
do any type of work that might be re- 
quired. Inasmuch as the union is a 
vertical or industrial type of union in- 
stead of a craft or horizontal type, there 
was no difficulty on this matter. The 
board members were assured that the 
men would continue to do the variety 
of jobs that they had done before. The 
seniority provision was eliminated and 
the “injustice” provision amended to 
indicate that the board had final de- 
cision on what is proper cause. 

Nothing had been said about signing 
a contract with the union and the 
board of representatives had differed 
somewhat among themselves on this 
subject. At the final conference with 
the union this problem was solved be- 
cause the union representative stated 
that the union did not expect a signed 
contract. The board adopted, there- 
fore, the terms and conditions agreed 
upon as part of its rules and regula- 
tions. 

Because it was not possible to put 
the new salary schedule into effect im- 
mediately, it was agreed this year to 
give each man one half the increase 
that is called for by the schedule with 
the promise that he would be given 
the full amount next year. This in- 
volved a gross increase of about 5 per 
cent in one district and 12 per cent in 
the other for the current year. 

It is not claimed that this situation 
is representative of other districts or 
that the right solution to the problem 
was reached. For the time being, how- 
ever, everyone seems satisfied. 
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NAVY USES MEDART.. . Official Navy photograph 


of Medart installations at Naval Training Schools. 


_ 


Phaysicel Mes 


Medart is ready with Physical Fitness equipment that will bring your gymnasium up to date 
and enable your school to go all out in cooperation with the Victory Corps program! 
Medart products are made to the same quality standards as always... which means 
Medart equipment will stand up under punishment . . . the kind of continuous punishment 
it's going to get these days! Check the list of available equipment along-side . . . then, 
check your needs. 


¥%& The War Production Board's amend- 
ment to Order Number M-126 specifi- 
cally approves certain iron and steel 
gym equipment for use in the programs 
outlined in the bulletins, “Physical Fit- 
ness Through Physical Education for the 
Victory Corps and Physical Fitness for 
Students in Colleges and Universities.” 








ST, LOUIS, MISSOURI 
ee ee te ee ee ee 7 
xh FREE BOOK FOR INSTRUCTORS } 
b \  RRyane Physical Training, Practical suggestions ! 
! - for the instructor by Charles E. Miller, ! 
: ts \ B. Sc., A. M. Gym. Coach University ! 
‘ 
' ! 


- \ of Nebraska. 72-page book explaining 
a 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. correct uses of gym equipment. 
3533 DeKalb St., St. Louis, 18, Mo. ts capac iu tabled Uikeal aint tehas: ahdntag- dledehades al od 
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with gym equipment by Medart 








W. P. B. APPROVED 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 
EQUIPMENT 


7 
Climbing Poles 
Climbing Ropes 
Parallel Bars 
Horizontal Bars 
Stall Bars 
Flying and Traveling Rings 
Horizontal Ladders 
Basketball Goals 
Volleyball Standards 
Vaulting Boxes 
Springboards 
Beat Boards 
Balance Beams 
Stall Bar Benches 
Maple Wands 


Indian Clubs & Dumbbells 
(Wood) 


Mats and Covers 





5! 
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Equipment of Today and Tomorrow 


HE physical function of the 

school lunchroom is to provide 
for the preparation and service of 
food. 

Equipment should be selected to 
carry out this function efficiently and 
effectively in each specific situation; 
it will vary, therefore, according to 
the type of lunch, numbers served 
and length and scheduling of the 
lunch period. 

In times of emergency, amazing 
things can be accomplished in the 
preparation and service of food with 
little equipment or with equipment 
of materials and workmanship that 
would not ordinarily be desirable. 

We now find ourselves in such a 
time. It is impossible to obtain cer- 
tain pieces of equipment; many are 
limited in quantity and design; oth- 
ers are made of makeshift materials. 
We shall have to get along as best 
we can, using what we can purchase 
and borrowing from the community 
such essential items as are not other- 
wise available. 


Standards Must Be Upheld 


The foregoing advice does not 
mean that we must lower our stand- 
ards of food and of cleanliness. In- 
stead we should use greater effort, 
more ingenuity and observe careful 
maintenance and repairs. Temporary 
expediencies in equipment should 
not be accepted as permanent stand- 
ards; rather should we hold to mini- 
mum desirable practices and look 
forward to the postwar period with 
its surplus of stainless and new ma- 
terials and its improved construction. 

The lunch must be prepared and 
served under conditions of cleanli- 
ness and good sanitation in order to 
safeguard health. Both kitchen and 
lunchroom, if these are separate 
rooms, should be light, well venti- 
lated and easily cleaned. 

Outside light is usually possible in 
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Head, Institution Management 
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small schools. It should be supple- 
mented by good artificial light over 
work spaces for use on dark days and 
in the evenings. Light intensity on 
work tables and range should be 
from 20 to 30 foot-candles. 
light is essential if food is to be clean 
and if workers are to avoid accidents. 

Cross-ventilation may usually be 
provided if thought is given to the 
location of the lunchroom. In a 
small school this natural ventilation 
may be all that is required. If more 
cooling is required, as for a larger 
lunchroom, it necessary to 
place a metal hood over the cooking 
unit and to connect this to an ex 
haust fan. 


Good 


will be 


Some Factors in Ventilation 


The exhaust fan may be placed on 
the roof in connection with the flue 
or, less satisfactorily, in a kitchen 
The duct from the hood 
to the window should not be lower 
at the window than at the hood; it 
should not be wider at any point 
than at the hood. 

Ventilation and lighting of store- 
rooms and closets are improved by 
using wire instead of wall partitions. 

Since the type of lunch to be served 
determines the equipment - needed, 
let us assume that a simple meal built 
around a main dish is replacing the 
more varied selection of the older 
type of cafeteria service. In this 
lunch the main dish is likely to be 
some hot dish for the greater part 
of the year, so the center of the 
kitchen, and the one indispensable 
item, is the range. 

The stove may be the simplest 
type of household range, using what- 
ever fuel is available. Such a cook- 
ing unit is better than none and may 
be used either as an emergency item 
or until it is worn out. However, 
since food will probably be served 
as long as the building stands, a 


window. 


more suitable type of cooking unit 
can be selected when available. 


What Type of Range? 


Since the range is to be used for 
many years it should be of the sturdy, 
heavy-duty type. It should have a 
solid top, if possible, a smooth front, 
concealed hinges and fuel supply. If 
the type of fuel permits, the oven 
should be thermostatically controlled. 

For a small lunchroom one section 
of range, containing one oven, is 
adequate, but if more than 150 to 
200 cooked lunches are to be served 
two sections with an oven in each 
will prove a convenience. If space 
permits, a skeleton range top with a 
one or two deck bake oven along- 
side forms a more convenient work- 
ing unit. 

Two pieces of mechanical equip- 
ment are well worth their cost: a 
small vegetable peeler of not more 
than 8 pounds’ capacity and a small 
mixer, approximately 8 quarts. The 
peeler is a labor saver and reduces 
preparation waste; it should be set 
on a high stand so that it empties 
into the sink. The mixer can be 
used for mashing potatoes—that fa- 
vorite vegetable of all school chil- 
dren—for making sauces and for 
whipping up simple cookies and 
cakes. 

A small slicer will be found to be 
of wide usefulness, if funds are avail- 
able for its purchase. 

A sink is necessary for the prepara- 
tion of vegetables and fruits, for 
supplying water for cooking and for 
washing pots and pans. It should be 
of stainless metal if possible, since it 
should last for many years. Gal- 
vanized sinks are satisfactory for 
some years in locations in which the 
water is relatively soft. Even a porce- 
lain sink can be used in a very small 
lunchroom. 

The sink should have two com- 
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Quality Foods 


CHICAGO - 1883 





DALLAS: 


BROOKLYN 


‘ATLANTA 


@ Mince Meat from our own Sunshine 
Kitchens . . luscious cherries from the 
wide variety of Sexton carefully se- 
lected frozen fruits .. pies that would 
cause Grandpa in Maine to smack his 
lips with gusto at breakfast, dinner or 
supper! Edelweiss mince meat, made 
in the spring, aged for delicious 
Thanksgiving pies, a contest winner 
for years. Sexton’s prominent posi- 
tion in the field of frozen foods offers 


you the advantage of a superb service. 
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FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARDS 
... With our compliments 


In September of this year, we published in several 30”) that are offered free of charge to school ex- 


magazines an advertisement that soon became ecutives for posting on school bulletin boards. 
famous. Apparently many Americans were inspired You are invited to mail the coupon for as many 
by this sincere tribute to a great nation and a great copies of the “Lincoln” message as you can use. 
American. We offer them in the hope that they will aid a 

Now this advertisement—with all commercial little in your most important work of building a 
text removed—has been made into posters (22” by new generation of strong, patriotic citizens. 





The Hobart Manufacturing Company 


Troy, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please mail me copies * of your “Lincoln” 
THE poster, for display on the bulletin boards of our school. 
Name 
School 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, TROY, OHIO 
City State 


Factories in Troy, Dayton, Greenville, U.S.A. 
*In order to conserve paper we request that you limit your 


CANADA ¢ BRAZIL © ENGLAND ¢ AUSTRALIA ¢ FRANCE order to the exact quantity required for available display 


space. 
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partments and two drainboards. It 
should not be more than 10 to 12 
inches deep and the corners should 
be rounded. If galvanized, the sheet 
steel should be welded complete in 
one piece, then galvanized. At pres- 
ent, only galvanized and porcelain 
sinks are available and new gal- 
vanized sinks must have wooden 
drainboards. 

If two sinks can be provided, one 
for pots and one for vegetables, the 
vegetable sink should be approxi- 
mately 8 inches deep and may con- 
tain only one compartment and two 
drainboards. 

One or more work tables will be 
needed. Stainless metal tops are pref- 
erable but a wood top of poplar or 
of maple strips will last indefinitely. 


Pressed wood tops are satisfactory for 
serving tables. Wood requires spe- 
cial care in cleaning. If the table is 
mounted on swivel casters, it can 
be moved to any desired location. 
The cook’s table can even be rolled 
into position for a service counter if 
space is limited. Only wooden top 
tables can be purchased now. 
Refrigeration is necessary in most 
climates in order to store perishable 
foods. Storage at low temperatures 
prevents spoilage and waste and aids 
retention of the vitamin content of 
the foods. Mechanical refrigerators 
are to be preferred to ice cabinets 
but are not being manufactured at 
present. Ice cabinets with limited 
amounts of steel and of limited ca- 
pacity are still available. The size 





Small Kitchen Equipment for Lunchroom Serving 150 or 200 Meals 





ARTICLE QUANTITY DESCRIPTION 

Stock pots, kettles lor2 5 gal. (Four gallons of soup in a pot of this 
size will serve 80 six ounce portions or 64 
eight ounce portions) 

Double boilers 2 4 to 6 at. 

Colander | 10 qt. 

Food chopper (unless mixer attachment) l 

Skillets | or 2 12 ~ 

Coffee makers 2 8c 

Scales | Hegusheld, 25 Ib. 

Chopping bowl and knife | Polished wood, peotie finish, diameter, 13 in. 

Baking pans (must fit oven) 4to 6 Aluminum, 18 by 12 

Cake pans 2 Aluminum: 8 by 12 in, 

Cookie sheets 2 Aluminum, approx. 10 by 14 in. 

Pitchers 2 Enamel, 3 qt., hollow handle 

Saucepans 2 4 at. and ry ‘* 

Mixing bowls 2 Aluminum, 5 qt. 

Measures ae 7 6 1 gal. (1); * “es (1); | cup (4) 

Measuring spoons 2 sets 

Strainer | | qt., wire mesh 

Grater : i Four sides 

Egg beaters 2 Dover (1); wire whip (1) 

Forks 8 Kitchen forks (6); long handle, 18 in. (2) 

Spoons 8 Wood mixing (2); large metal mixing or 
serving (4); slotted aluminum (2) 

Spatulas 2 Square blade (1); rectangular blade (1) 

Knives 10 Slicing (2); butcher (2); paring (6) 

Salt shaker l Large 

Bottle opener | 

Can opener i Hand or hotel 

Reamers 2 Glass or aluminum 

Flour sifter | 2 at. 

ac alt ey NOOO J Maple 

Rolling pin with canvas cover i Maple 

Muffin tins abiaabinicltid a 9 or 12 p ge 

Scoops or dippers... 6 No. 8 (2); No. 10 (1); No. 12 (1); No. 16 (2) 

Ladles Lslaianiials : 2 6 oz. (1); 2 oz. (1) 

Tea kettle... ee ee | 6 at. 

Asbestos mats... 2 

—e GREE 2 10 by 14 in. 

Pastry brush 4 

Garbage cans 3 or 4 5 gal. 

Trash containers Pressed wood 

Storage cans for staples. As needed 

Potato masher (unless mixer). | 

Shears....... Ree 2 

Biscuit, cookie cutters 6 

Knife sharpener... | 

Apple corer 1 

Hand peelers 2 


Service Equipment 





Dinner plates 10 doz. 
Fruit dishes 10 doz. 
Salad or dessert plates. 10 doz. 
Custard cups....... 15 doz. 
Mugs (unless milk in containers). 10 doz. 
Glasses (unless fountain) 10 doz. 
Knives, dessert 5 doz. 
Forks, ‘dessert 10 doz. 
Spoons........ 15 doz. 
Soup bowls... 10 doz. 
Trays 10 doz. 
Cups and saucers... 2 doz. 


8 in. china, rolled edge 

4 in. china, rolled edge or glass 

6/2 in. china, rolled edge or glass 

4 oz. china or glass 

8 oz. 

8 oz., no nick or equal 

Nickel silver, silver plated or stainless steel 
Nickel silver, silver plated or stainless steel 
Nickel silver, silver plated or stainless steel 
8 oz. 

Rubber composition 

6 o2. cups 
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required is determined on the basis 
of the kind and amounts of foods 
to be stored. 

Shelves for storage of supplies are 
most easily cleaned and kept free 
from vermin if made of metal. En- 
ameled steel shelving is commonly 
selected; wood shelving is now the 
only type that can be purchased. 

Metal cans are satisfactory contain- 
ers for dry groceries in bulk; pressed 
wood containers are now substituted. 

A dishwashing machine is highly 
desirable from the standpoint of sani- 
tation. Dishes are easily pasteurized, 
if scraped well, washed at a tem- 
perature of from 130° to 140° F. and 
rinsed at approximately 190° F. A 
single basket model is adequate for 
a small lunchroom. Such machines 
are difficult to obtain at this time. 
Dishes can also be washed in pans 
or in a stoppered sink. 


Cleanliness Highly Important 


The most important factor in 
maintenance is cleanliness. Ease of 
cleaning is to be considered in the 
kitchen itself-and in equipment. This 
applies to floor and walls as well as 
to equipment. 

A quarry tile floor is best from the 
standpoint of cleaning but it may be 
too expensive for the small kitchen. 
A hard surfaced cement, which may 
have a color in the special finish 
layer, is fairly satisfactory. For the 
small kitchen, a heavy inlaid lino- 
leum should prove resilient and dur- 
able if properly cared for. Grease 
and water should not be allowed to 
stand on it. 

Walls and ceiling should be paint- 
ed with a good washable enamel 
paint. A lightweight linoleum can 
be glued to the plaster as a wains- 
coting if it can be obtained. Many 
new materials, impervious and inex- 
pensive, will be available for wall 
finishes after the war. 

Equipment should be of materials 
and finish that are readily scrubbed. 
Unless movable, it should be placed 
at least 12 inches from walls and from 
10 to 12 inches from the floor so that 
it is possible to clean around and 
under it.. Unless the range has legs 
at least 10 inches high, it should be 
set on a platform of tile or cement. 

To prolong the life of equipment, 
it must be meticulously cleaned and, 
if mechanical, oiled regularly. It 
should be disassembled at regular in- 
tervals for thorough washing. 

At the first sign of poor function 
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investigation should be made to pre- 
vent damage or breakdown. Repairs 
should be made promptly. It is 
likely that provision will be made 
for the manufacture of repair parts 
during the emergency period. 

Layout will have to vary in each 
installation according to the items of 
equipment which can be purchased 
and the space in which they are to be 
located. The rule of good placement 
is to follow the kitchen processes 
with as little doubling and overlap- 
ping as possible. 


To apply this rule we would, there- 
fore, strive for the following se- 
quence: (1) storeroom and platform 
scales near the entrance, probably at 
the left; (2) vegetable preparation 
sink at the other side of the entrance, 
probably at the right; (3) cooking 
unit, consisting of range or range and 
oven and cook’s table, next to or at 
right angles to the vegetable prepa- 
ration unit with a rack for pots and 
pans; (4) salad and sandwich table 
at a right angle to or convenient to 
the vegetable preparation sink; (5) 





All School Students Like Modern 
Sanitary Wash Fixtures 





Portion of the washroom in a modern vocational school. 





View shows three of the eight Bradley Washfountains. 


@ Group wash fixtures — Bradley Washfountains — provide clean running 
water to each of the 8 to 10 students simultaneously,—for a quick wash-up. 

One Bradley takes the ,iace of 10 single-person wash basins —so 
Bradleys save installatior time and reduce the number of piping connections 


by 80 to 90 per cent. 


Bradleys may be installed in new or existing buildings—they save space 


and maintenance expense, and reduce water consumption. 


B. 


Write for our new Washroom 
Catalog 4308 ... BRADLEY WASH- 
FOUNTAIN CO., 2207 W. Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





ADL FV 
warhtountaiw 


refrigerator next to or convenient to 
the salad table and serving table; 
(6) dishwashing unit near the serv- 
ing table with shelves or racks for 
dishes near the dishwashing sink or 
the clean dish table and convenient 
to the serving table, and (7) the gar- 
bage unit, consisting of a place for 
filled cans until collected, a hose 
attachment for cleaning cans and a 
rack for drying cleaned cans. 

The cooking utensils required in 
the kitchen are determined by the 
numbers to be served and the type 
of lunch. Utensils are now limited 
to certain articles in enamelware and 
to cast or galvanized iron but none 
of these: utensils is as satisfactory as 
are those ordinarily manufactured in 
stainless metal or aluminum. It is 
essential to purchase utensils to fit 
the ovens and range top and serving 
counter. Size is determined by the 
numbers to be served and the length 
of the serving period. 

A suggested list of small kitchen 
equipment for a lunchroom serving 
approximately 150 to 200 full meals 
is to be found on page 53. 





Large Equipment 
STORAGE FOR FOODS, SUPPLIES 


Refrigerator 
Shelves 
Metal cans 
FOOD PREPARATION 
Peeler* 
Sink 
Range with one or two ovens 
or 
Skeleton range and a one or two deck bake 


oven 
Mixer with chopper attachment* 
Slicer* 
One or more tables 
Cooking utensils 
SERVICE 
One or more tables; hot table, if lunch- 
room is large 
Serving utensils 
Tables and chairs for pupils 
Dishes and tableware 
Water fountain or cooler 
CLEANING 
Dishwashing machine and soiled and clean 
dish tables 
or 
Sink, pan for boiling, and perforated rack 
or pan for dipping 
Sink for washing pots and pans (vegetable 
sink may be used) 
Rack or closet for storage of pots and pans 
Mop pail and wet mop 
Floor brush for dining room 
Slop sink 
Rack for cleaning tools 
Shelf for supplies 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Scales: platform, table 
Truck, two or three tray 
Towel rack 





*Desirable when funds permit purchase. 
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All the answers about every pupil 


AT YOUR FINGERTIPS—WITH KARDEX 


With the future as uncertain as it is today, 
it is easy to understand the great concern of 
parents for the progress of their children... 
the preparation they receive in school for the 
problems they will face as adults. 

Leaders in education are not content with 
merely according a passive welcome to this 
parental interest. They maintain in readily-ac- 
cessible Kardex records the details of informa- 
tion that are so important in their own work 
and in intelligent cooperation with parents. 

Revealed on separate records 
for each pupil is data on his men- 
tal age, home environment, char- 
acter, physical and health status, 
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hobbies, vocational aptitude and other factors 
affecting his school life and his future. These 
records form a living encyclopedia, instantly 
available for quick, accurate reference on mat- 
ters of advice and guidance. 

Kardex, with its visible marginal informa- 
tion and movable signals, furnishes for the 
modern school man a type of close personal 
association that is otherwise difficult to main- 
tain in this day of large enrollments. 

We'd like to tell you how, in many school 
systems, Kardex is providing a//] the answers 
about every pupil. Drop us a note today. 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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How to Make Graphs 


PAUL V. WEST 


Professor of Education, New York University 


GRAPH, or diagram as it is 

more properly called, is a rep- 
resentation of numerical values on a 
scale or scales so that their relative 
sizes may be visually apprehended. 
Almost anyone can learn the useful 
art of constructing diagrams by mas- 
tering the basic rules and processes 
of construction. The correct reading 
and interpretation of diagrams are 
equally important. 

In surveying the material follow- 
ing, it is well to make constant refer- 
ence to the diagrams that accompany 
it. Specific attention will be directed 
to certain of these diagrams by num- 
ber in connection with various rules 
and principles as these are stated. 

Diagrams are employed as an aid 
in interpreting data. Therefore, it 
follows that simple data that are 
readily grasped do not call for the 
use of diagrams. 

The diagrams themselves should 
not be of such complex construction 
as to prevent the reader from having 
a clear and direct understanding of 
the data. It is sometimes advisable 
to break the data into several parts 
and diagram each part separately. 

The diagrams and all written and 
printed matter given in connection 
with them should be large enough 
and so planned as to be read eas- 
ily, without undue waste of space. 


Certain Formal Requirements 


Certain elementary rules of con- 
struction are here given and illus- 
trated. Some of these rules are formal 
requirements that arise from the 
need for standardization. Others are 
practical requirements for artistic 
production; still others refer to mat- 
ters of accurate interpretation and 
convenience of presentation 

Plan carefully the complete dia- 
gram, including title and accom- 
panying data, before constructing it. 
Sketch the outlines in lightly with a 
hard pencil in lines that can be 
readily erased. Arrange printed or 
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beenchecheedintheendhoeme 
740 "20 


730 “FO 


Years 


Fig. |. Construction of a Scale 
(Drawn on blank paper and scaled by ruler—| yr. — !/g inch) 


written matter on the diagram and 
the diagram itself so that it can be 
read from the bottom or right. 

Place the diagram centrally on the 
page and provide good even-sized 
margins. As a rule, avoid making 
use of the margins of the graph 
paper, as this will result in crowd- 
ing of material in the margin and in 
loss of balance. 


Style of Diagram Titles Important 


In planning the diagram the title 
needs special attention. Place it be- 
low the diagram and in the form 
shown in figures 4 and 5. Do not 
permit the title to extend beyond the 
sides of the diagram. Avoid the use 
of abbreviations unless these are well 
known to the reader. Also avoid 
such introductory terms as “Polygon 
Showing,” since the type of diagram 
does not need identification and it 
is obvious that the purpose of ‘any 
diagram is to show something. 

Capitalize the chief words, as in 
the samples given. Avoid giving the 
title in sentence form with a period 


No. of Cases 





Score ee 
95- i** 

w- |, 

85- owes 

78 PrerrTrTy 

73- ieee ee eee ee eeeee ee 
68- Peeneeocesesees 


63- see eeeses 


58= -e*+* 


§3- 


48- 


on eee oe 


* 


Fig.2. Example of dot diagram of 
frequency made on typewriter 


at the end; also avoid the use of dis- 
connected phrases. Allow a definite 
space, not too wide, above the title. 

The scale or scales used must re- 
ceive special attention (fig. 1). Since 
the scale lines are the basic points of 
reference, make them solid and 
heavy, at the same time avoiding 
too great a degree of coarseness for 
the size of diagram being used. 

Indicate scale divisions clearly. 
These should preferably be extended 
on the inside of the scale line, i.e. 
toward the graph proper, rather than 
outward. Not all division points 
need be placed as this might result 
in crowding, but if they are not 
given those used should be spaced 
at regular intervals; place division 
points in the lowest section of the 
scale so as to indicate the basic units 
(figs. 4 and 5). 

The stubs used for division points 
may be made longer or shorter de- 
pending on whether major or minor 
divisions are represented (fig. 4). 
Occasional “guide lines,” used at 
major division points on the scale, 
which extend through the entire 
graphed area, are sometimes of great 


help in reading diagrams (fig. 4). 
Include Scale Indexes 


Always give scale indexes, in the 
form of numbers or descriptive terms. 
Place these outside the scale line, not 
crowded against it, and directly 
opposite the scale divisions or the 
midpoint of the space (fig. 3) to 
which they refer. Place low values 
at the bottom of vertical scales and 
at the left of horizontal scales. (High 
errors and long life of school build- 
ings may be considered low values.) 
Make the notation large enough to 
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The famous CHALLENGER can serve in many 
classrooms. It is light in weight, easy to carry 
and can be set up quickly anywhere. It is 
the only screen that can be adjusted in height 
merely by releasing a spring latch and raising 
the extension support. (No separate adjust- 
ments of case.) The Challenger’s specially 
processed Da-Lite Glass-Beaded surface shows 
pictures always at their best. It is especially 
fine for Kodachrome projection. 








The DA-LITE ELECTROL is operated entirely 
by electrical control. Because there is no tug- 
ging on the screen fabric when it ‘s unrolled 
from the case and because the fabric is in its 
protective case when not in use, it lasts 
longer than any other types of screen 
mountings. 


NO SUBSTITUTE MATERIALS 
No Substitute for Experience! 


AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


A LIMITED QUANTITY OF 


iq SCREENS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


CAN NOW BE SUPPLIED 


FOR Pre-Induction Training 
Vocational Training 
and Other Uses Approved 
by the W.P.B. 





OR the first time since August, 1942, steel can again 

be used in the manufacture of a limited quantity of 
screens for certain civilian uses. The current W.P.B. 
order L-267 supersedes order M-126 which previously 
had limited the use of steel in screens to only those 
which were made for the armed forces. 


Those who need Da-Lite Screens should apply to W.P.B. 
for authority to purchase using form 1319, which may 
be obtained from local W.P.B. offices, Da-Lite visual 
education dealers, or from us. Orders must be filled in 
the sequence in which they have been approved. Be- 
cause the quantity of screens that we are permitted to 
make is limited, immediate action is necessary. All 
models and all sizes of Da-Lite Screens will be available 
in restricted quantities but made to the same high 
standard of quality for which Da-Lite Screens have 
always been famous. 


Mail the Coupon for Forms 1319 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 
Dept. 12NS, 2723 No. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago 39, Ill. 


Without obligation to us send... sets of 
W.P.B. forms 1319. 


- = @ @ @ o 


Name 
School 
Address 


-——- 22 =—- = 


Luality Screens for S4¢ Years Se 
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be clearly read. Don’t record all of 
the values if this would result in 
crowding; you can give only the 
major divisions. 

Give every scale a brief and ap- 
propriate title, avoiding symbols or 
other abbreviations not well known 
and capitalizing the chief words. 

Plan the scale carefully as to length 
and functien. You may use graph 
paper, in which case you have a vari- 
ety of forms from which to select 
the one most appropriate for your 
task, such as 10 spaces to the inch, 8 
spaces to the inch or 5 spaces to the 
centimeter. Work on blank paper 
and construct your own scales with 
the aid of the ruler (fig. 1) or even 
the typewriter (fig. 2). 

In any case, be the master of the 
scale divisions given on the graph 
paper or ruler and do not be con- 
trolled by them. For example, the 
unit of measure with which you are 
working need not be taken as equal 
to one space on the graph, but to Y, 
space, 1, spaces (fig. 6), 2. spaces 
or any other convenient number. 


Helps to Easy Reading 


If you want so to use the diagram 
that you can read off values readily 
to the unit, avoid such awkward 
combinations as 5 spaces equals 7 
units, in which the intervening units 
cannot be directly read. 

Control the scale lines carefully as 
to length, especially when both ver- 


tical and horizontal scales are used, 
so that good proportions may be 
kept. 

As to the diagram proper, or the 
actual graphing of values, there are 
only three basic types of representa- 
tion, each of which offers great vari- 
ation. 

The first is by the use of dots in 
some form, each dot standing for 
one or a certain grouped number of 
measures, as hundreds. These dots 
may take the shape of squares, 
blocks, circles, asterisks (fig. 2), 
names or numbers or even, as in the 
well-known pictographs, of | little 
buildings, books, people, ships or 
other subjects. Block diagrams per- 
mit the placing of numbers or ini- 
tials in the blocks as a means of 
identification (fig. 3). 


Use of Bars Effective 


The second scheme involves the 
use of bars of any desired width 
which extend as far as the value of 
the measure to be graphed. These 
may take the form of lines, differen- 
tiated by being made heavy or light, 
solid or broken, dot-dash or of real 
bars with area in blank, solid, cross- 
hatched, barred or dotted (figs. 4 and 
6). If the short horizontal separat- 
ing lines for the blocks and the iden- 





















































tifying numbers in figure 3 were re- 
moved the diagram would be a bar 
diagram of frequency. 

Bars should not vary in two di- 
mensions when they are intended to 
represent values along one scale only. 
For this reason, pictographs in which 
bars take the form of objects, such 
as battleships representing the size 
of navies of the world powers, are 
unsatisfactory, since they are am- 
biguous. While intended to repre- 
sent only one dimension, they really 
extend in two dimensions and may 
be conceived of by the reader as three 
dimensional. 

The ordinary pie chart, or 100 per 
cent circle, is really a bar graph in 
which the length of the arc along 
the circumference is the graphed 
value, but it is not as directly or as 
easily grasped as the 100 per cent 


bar graph (fig. 4). 
Line Graph Shows Continuity 


The third form is the line graph 
which implies a continuity, as in 
population changes through a period 
of years, or a curve representing 
growth in learning or a_ polygon 
showing distribution of a population 
along a base scale (fig. 5) in which 
it is assumed that there is a gradual 
gradation from one level to the next. 
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THE FILMOSOUND V 


Now produced exclusi 


armed forces, th 


r th 


s Bell & Howe 


engineering achievement maintains 


high performanc Sielalelelack 


espite 


restrictions of critical materials 











A PROMISE TO EDUCATORS 
WHO ARE AWAITING POSTWAR 
FILM EQUIPMENT 


The cameras and projectors to be 
announced by Bell & Howell shortly 
after Victory will not be ““emergency- 
assembled” from leftover parts. 
They'll be engineered as expertly... 
built as precisely . . . inspected as 
rigidly as Bell & Howell equipment 
has always been. Producing for war 
has taught us many things which 
will improve our postwar models. 


i 
aaa 
FILMOARC  — FILMO-MASTER FILMO 70D 
16mm. 8mm. 16mm. 
PROJECTOR PROJECTOR CAMERA 








Products combining the sciences of OPTics « electrONics « mechaniCS 
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Scene from Child of Bethlehem, ageless story of the First Christmas» 
brought to your school screen by Filmosound Library. 


Here’s a Christmas Party 
they'll NEVER forget! 





a ¢ Gyn or audito- 
rium filled with 
eager youngsters... 
Filmosound Pro- 
jector ready to go 
. .- and real Christmas films on 
the program. What a beginning 
for a holiday-filled vacation! 





Filmosound Library has a host 
of excellent holiday material .. . 
Child of Bethlehem and A Saviour 
is Born tell the moving story of 
the First Christmas. 


And now—after an even hun- 
dred years between the covers of 


Dickens’ immortal book, Scrooge 
stars in a great motion picture 
adapted from A Christmas Carol. 


Yes, at Christmas and all the 
year round Filmosound Library’s 
thousands of subjects can make 
holidays mean more to your stu- 
dents... can help you make class 
work even more interesting. 


Send for the Filmosound Li- 
brary Catalog and Film Utiliza- 
tion Digest. They’ll help you 
select the films you need. Bell & 
Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


* BUY WAR BONDS * 


*Opti-onics is 
OPTiIcs .. . elec- 
trONics ... me- 
chanICs. It is re- 
search and engi- 
neering by Bell & 
Howellin these 
three related 
sciences to ac- 
complish many 
things never before obtainable. Today 
Opti-onics is a WEAPON. Tomorrow, it 
will be a SERVANT .. . to work, protect, 
educate, and entertain. 





*Trade-mark registered 


BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1855 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill, 


Send Filmosound Library Catalog and Film 
Utilization Digest. 


Please reserve these films 


for.. P date 
School... 

Address.. 

City. . ~ee State 

Ordered by NS 12-43 
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Differentiation of lines is made as 
indicated above, where lines are 
treated as bars (fig. 5). The line 
graph has an advantage over dot and 
bar diagrams in the fact that several 
comparisons may be made without 
confusion by superimposing the lines 
on the same graph, as in figure 5. 
In conclusion, several miscellane- 
ous rules should be kept in mind. 
The data on which the diagram is 
based should accompany the dia- 
gram, either as a table in context 
which may be readily referred to or 








_— Copyrighted and Patent Pending 


To Those Who Teach | 
and to Those Who Wish to Learn | 


rould show on a plane sur- 


It is with pride that we present a new 
teaching and study aid. One for which 
there has been a crying need. 


Once Considered Impessible 


Prior to the completion of this new map 
projection, it was commonly considered 
impossible to make a map, mathematically 


Cram’s 


World Maps of the past that show equal area, 
do not show also true shape. Distances have not 
been true. Great Circle routes have in the past 
been attained only to a limited degree and at 
great sacrifice of true shape and true area. 

In this U. S. Centric World, Educators will 
find a triumph of Mathematical Cartography. 
The result is to give to the Nation, a World Map 
with the United States as its center; one which 
places the top of the world where we are—a map 


730 E. WASHINGTON ST. 





U.S. CENTRIC WORLD MAP 


(Gingery Projection) 


Address Dept. Sch. 11 
THE GEORGE F. CRAM COMPANY, INC. 


School Maps, Atlases, Globes, and Teaching Aids since 1867 


as a table incorporated in the dia- 
gram (fig. 5) or in the form of spe- 
cific figures isolated from the table 
and recorded in or on the diagram 
(figs. 4 and 6). 

When comparisons are to be made 
that involve a consideration of dif- 
ferences as related to the total range 
of data from 0, or other point of 
origin, to the highest value, the total 
scale should be given rather than 
merely a small section of it; if this is 
not feasible, the scale should be 
broken to indicate the omission of a 














consistent that 

face, comparative 
—Straight Line Great Circle Routes | 
—True Shapes of land and water masses 
—Equal Areas 
—Equal Distances 

as one can upon a Terrestrial World Globe. 
Mr. W. R. Gingery by his projection has 

accomplished these things in 


AIR AGE 


that teaches facts, leaves no room for guesswork, 
and for the first time gives equal Area, Distance, | 
Scale and True Shape all on one,map. | 


Write for Details, Prices, Etc. 
That you may learn all about this map which 
opens the door to true Air Age World Geography, 
send for Bulletin C.G. 17 which gives 15 points 
why it is better than any other map for World 
Air Transport study. 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 











part of the scale as is in figure 6. 

When comparisons of the distribu- 
tions of unequal sized groups are to 
be made, they should be reduced to 
the same base, preferably 100 per 
cent (fig. 5). 

In relatively simple diagrams the 
differentiation of the graphic repre- 
sentatives may be identified on the 
graph itself, as in figure 5. In other 
cases a definite legend needs to be 
given. This may be placed below 
the graph proper, as in figure 4, or it 
may be incorporated in a box placed 
in the diagram in much the same 
way that the table is given in figure 5. 

Seek simplicity, avoiding ornate 
embellishment of the diagram and 
printed matter. Avoid differentiating 
dots, bars and lines by the use of 
colors when you desire to reproduce 
the diagrams in printing or by pho- 
tography. In general, blue-lined 
graph paper will not be reproduced 
by photographic processes, but red, 
green and black lines will be. 

The use of good ruling pens and 
waterproof India ink will ensure 
‘good reproduction. 

In laying out a diagram and lo- 
cating points, use a sharp pencil. Be 
sure your ruler has a straight metal 
edge. Seek precision in locating 
measures on the scale used and in 
drawing connecting lines. Avoid 
drawing lines “freehand.” 





SCHOOL FILMS 





The following films have been se- 
lected by the Department of Library 
and Visual Aids, Newark, N. J. All 
have been used successfully in Newark 
public schools. 

For the address of your nearest film 
depository write to the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, or to the 
Office of War Information, Bureau of 
Motion Pictures, Washington, D. C. 


How to Reap a Map—I5 minutes. 16 
mm. silent. For grades 5 to 12 in 
social studies classes. Princeton Film 
Center. 

This film explains how to interpret 
the legends and symbols used in geo- 
graphical and military maps. 


Citrus 1n Nutrition—22 minutes. 16 
mm. sound. For grades 7 to 12 in 
classes of home economics. Also for 
adults. Castle Films. 

Here is a color film showing the 
value of citrus fruit in our diet. It is 
a commercial film without too much 
advertising. 
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yl The modern miracle of Visual Education— given full 
Sel leash by the speed- “up demands of War—had its begin- 
nings in 1912 in a “‘suitcase ‘pe oar that was destined to 
se take motion pictures out of the theater into the meeting 
lined places and classrooms of the world. 
uced For three decades Dr. Herman A. DeVry — the man 
red, who conceived the IDEA of PROJECTOR PORTABIL- 
ITY— made a succession of engineering contributions to 
and the progress of Visual Education that won him a place with 
‘sure Thomas A. Edison and George Eastman on the Honor 
Roll of the Society of Motion Picture Engineers. 
eo Today's mass production and fighter film-training pro- 
Be grams were presaged by his 1914 pioneering of a school 
library of 86 motion pictures on major subjects of the 
netal school curriculum—complete with teacher study guides. 
ing In 1925 he established the DeVry School of Visual Edu- 
d in cation, which developed into the National Conference on 
void Visual Education—the largest organized force in the vis- 
ual field dedicated to the furthering and perfecting of 
“learn-by-seeing” techniques. Also in 1925 he founded 
——— DeForest’s Training, Inc., to teach Electronics with the aid 
: of motion pictures. 
Dr. DeVry would have been 67 years of age on No- 
oe vember 26th. For the company that bears his name, 1943 
- is the 30th anniversary of i its founding. Over its plants 
rary flies the coveted Army-Navy “E” with Star—designating 
All continued excellence in the production of motion picture 
wark sound equipment—another “first” for DEVRY— another 
; tribute to the vision, determination and integrity of its 
film founder—whose inherent modesty would disclaim the 
né of ; oft’ heard tribute, ‘‘Father of Visual Education.’’ 
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“Every dime and dollar not 
vitally needed for absolute 
necessities should go into 
WAR BONDS and STAMPS 
to add to the striking power 
of our armed forces,” 
—President Roosevelt 
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New Goal for 
Payroll Savings Plan! 


Along with increased war produc- 
tion goals go increased costs : ¢ 
extra billions which must be raised, 
and raised fast, to win this war. 


That means we must raise our sights 
all along the line, with every firm 
offering every American with a 
regular income the chance to buy 
more War Bonds. YOUR help is 
asked in encouraging employees 
to put atleast 10 percent of their pay 
into War Bonds every payday, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 


For details of the Plan, approved 
by organized labor, write, wire, 
or phone Treasury Department, 
Section T, 709 12th Se: N: W,, 
Washington, D. C; 


se & ff @ 





‘ 


U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS 











This space contributed to America’s 
All-Out War Program by 
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On the March 
America is on the march! The Army 
and the Navy prepare their task forces 
for victories to come! For this prepara- 
tion, the Armed Services employ the 
most modern methods in personnel 
training, in the science of logistics, in 


strategy and tactics. 

Just as the Military must train its 
task forces to wage unremitting war 
for total victory, so must the schools 
of America have their task forces 
trained and equipped for the battles of 
peace. The task forces of the schools 
are working now in salvaging mate- 
rials, selling war stamps and bonds, 
raising and processing food and in as 
sisting in a thousand and one ways on 
the home and production front. The 
task forces of the schools are training 
for the future in studying and thinking 
and planning and living democracy, in 
learning the lessons of history, and in 
practicing tolerance and understanding. 

These task forces of the schools must 
be quickly trained and hardened and 
sharpened, for tomorrow they go forth 
to bind up the world’s wounds, care 
for him who shall have borne the strug 
gle and do all the things that may at 
tain and cherish a just and _ lasting 
peace upon the face of the earth. 


A SECRETARIAL SALUTE 
Hail to the Chief, that executive rare 
Who handles his school with a definite 
flair; 

He meets every crisis with calm disci- 
pline 

And the angriest mamma responds to 
his grin. 

When he gives 
chuckles in glee 

Yet his writings are solemn with high 
dignity. 

What ts the secret that makes the Chief 
tick? 

What makes his speeches so witty and 
slick? 

How does he get that particular way? 

It's all due to Ruth or to Hazel or Gay. 


forth, the Rotary 


Each superintendent who runs a good 
school 

Is sure to give heed to a hard and fast 
rule. 

If you look underneath you will find, 
it is true, 

A Marion, Marguerite, an Ada or Sue. 

It may be an office-full, working all day, 

Or, in humbler stations, it may be a 


May; 


But, seriously, Mister, (ain’t it the 
truth? ) 

Aren’t the thoughts you thought you 
thought thought up by Ruth? 

And the speech they applauded so 
loudly today? 

Who told you the jokes? Was is Mar- 
guerite or Gay? 

A salute to the Boss's boss, give her 
her due! 

Suggestion: Her budget may need a 
raise, too! 


Christmas Editorial 

Virginia, your little friends are 
wrong. They have been affected by 
the skepticism of a skeptical age. They 
think that nothing can be that is not 
comprehensible to their little minds. 
All minds, Virginia, whether they be 
that of the principal of your school 
or even the president of the board of 
education, are little. 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 
He is the school janitor. He works 
hard to keep you cozy and warm all 
winter and, in spite of having to use 
the cheapest coal from the lowest bid 
der, by 3 o'clock every afternoon he 
gets up enough steam so that you fairly 
sizzle. He keeps the schoolrooms clean 
and shining though he often has to 
use equipment that was purchased from 
If he sometimes 
uses uncouth words as he collects his 


Civil War surplus. 


daily quota of gum from the underside 
of desks, forgive him, Virginia, for he 
gets blamed for the mistakes of the 
building committee and the failings of 
the kindergarten teacher. 

Do not be deceived, Virginia, by the 
long beard, the red cap and the pillows 
that the 
around the last day before vacation. 
He is Santa Claus and no kidding. He 


janitor wears as he comes 


has been pressed into service to save 
the dignity of the principal who is 
writing on child development. 

No Santa Claus? Ah yes, he lives 
and lives forever. A thousand school 
principals from now, Virginia, nay ten 
times ten thousand school principals 
from now, the janitor will continue to 
be Santa Claus for he is on civil serv- 
ice. He will continue to make glad the 
heart of childhood as the little ones in- 
nocently pull his whiskers and pinch 
him in unsuspecting places. 

I trust I have answered your ques- 
tion, you little lug, and that you will 
keep your trap shut hereafter. 
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“HERE'S THE HELP YOU MAY 
HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR" 


Pre-flight Aeronautics 


Visualized 


“The Jam Handy Pilot Training Kit-set is the 
most valuable teaching aid for primary pilot 
training I have ever used. Students progress 
rapidly with these visual aids.”” This is typical 
of the many, many favorable comments from 
instructors using the Jam Handy Pre-flight 
Aeronautics Kit-set. 
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1742 Pictures in 24 Slidefilms—One thousand seven hundred 
and forty-two (1742) original pictures, photographs, cross- 
sectional views, drawings, diagrams and charts comprise this 
Jam Handy Kit-set of 24 Pre-flight Training Slidefilms. Each 
picture “talks to the eye,” presenting information quickly, 
clearly and easily. Hundreds of Jam Handy Pre-flight Aero- 
nautics, Pilot Training Kit-sets are now in use in the leading 
schools and colleges throughout the country—making the 
teacher’s job easier, helping students to grasp technical points 
quickly. 





Easy To Use—The slidefilms provide a complete step by step 
visual explanation of each phase of aviation. They carry 
textual captions designed to be read aloud to enrich meanings 
and to provoke discussion. Each picture can be held on the 
screen until difficult points have been made clear to every 
student in the class. 


Try These Slidefilms in Your Classes— You may see for your- 
self the value of this Jam Handy Pre-flight Aeronautics Kit- 
set. If you are teaching Pilot Training, mail the coupon be- 
low to learn how you can have a free ten days’ trial in your 
classroom. Or, if you wish, you may order the complete set 
of 1742 pictures in 24 slidefilms for $65. 


THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION 
2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, 11, Michigan 


0 Please enter our order for the Pre-flight Aeronautics, 
Pilot Training Kit-set. 
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| 0 Please send me without obligation full details on how I 
| may try out this Kit-set in my own classroom. 
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Organization 


Address 
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Bills Favor Postwar Education 
Implementing the President’s recom- 
mendation for postwar education of dis- 
charged service personnel at government 
expense, Chairman Thomas of the Sen- 
ate education and labor committee on 
November 3 introduced a comprehensive 


bill, S. 1509, covering the preliminary 
proposals. 
President Roosevelt on October 29, 


endorsing a report by the armed forces 
committee on postwar educational oppor- 
tunities for service personnel, had rec- 
ommended to Congress that a year’s 
education be given free to any person 
with six months’ honorable service and 
that specially selected personnel be given 
an additional one, two or three years’ 
schooling. 

According to the bill, training may be 
taken at any approved institution in any 
branch of knowledge in which the per- 
son is best qualified and in which the 
number of trained personnel is likely to 
be inadequate under conditions of peak 
employment. 

The government will pay the institu 
tion the usual tuition and fees so long 
as students maintain good standing. Se 
lectees will be paid $50 a month for 
board, lodging or similar expenses or 
will be furnished all or part of board 
and lodging in kind. Persons with de- 
pendent husband or wife will receive 
an additional $25 a month with $10 for 
each dependent child. Those who go 
on beyond the first year will have the 
money lent them by the government to 
be repaid four years after completion 
of training with 3 per cent interest. 

S. 1507, a bill introduced by Senator 
Clark of Missouri, provides that any 
person who has served honorably ninety 
days or more since Dec. 7, 1941, or less 
than ninety days, if discharged for dis- 
ability incurred in line of duty, shall be 
entitled to such education as the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs may pre- 
scribe. 

Also introduced by Senator Clark was 
a third bill, S. 1506, which applies to 
personnel with service as prescribed in 
his other bill but without regard to age. 
S. 1507 covers only those under 26. 


To Avoid Holiday Travel Rush 


The Office of Defense Transportation 
has asked that preparatory schools and 
colleges adjust Christmas vacation peri- 
ods so as to eliminate travel by students 
during the height of the holiday traffic. 
School authorities are asked to adopt one 
of two alternatives, namely, release stu- 
dents not later than December 15 and 
not require their return before Janu- 
ary 11 or begin the vacation period by 
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December 15 or end it on or after Janu- 
ary 11, fixing midweek dates for both 
release and return of students. 


Big Call for Holiday Workers 


School officials in miany cities are ex- 
tending Christmas vacations to permit 
high school pupils to help out in post 
offices and department stores and, in 
some instances, to save fuel. 

In the District of Columbia an extra 
four days have been granted pupils as a 
fuel-saving measure and to relieve the 
manpower shortage in the post offices. 
The four days will be taken off the 
Easter holidays. 

The D. C. postmaster has requested 
1000 boys and 800 girls to help with the 
mails the week before Christmas. In ac- 
cordance with an established custom 
senior high school pupils with high 
grades may be excused on December 10 
to work in stores and private industries 
that have a heavy Christmas business. 

Baltimore merchants are asking that 
senior high school pupils be dismissed 
for the entire month of December. 





Coming Meetings 


Dec. 3-4—Arizona 
Phoenix. 

Dec. 15-17—American Vocational Association, Chi- 
cago. 

Dec. 27-29—Pennsylvania State Teachers Association, 
Harrisburg. 

Dec. 28-29—New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Jan. 10-12—American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, regional conference, Seattle. 

Feb. 15-17; 22-24; 28-March |—American Association 
of School Administrators, regional conferences, 
Atlanta; New York; Chicago. 

March 8-l0—American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, regional conference, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

March 9-lI—Mississippi State Teachers Association, 
Jackson. 

March 17-18—Montana State Teachers Association, 
Helena. 

April 15—Massachusetts State Teachers Association, 
Boston. 


State Teachers Association, 





A.A.S.A. Meeting at Kansas City 


A fifth regional conference of the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators to be held at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been added to the four previously 
announced. The schedule now reads as 
follows: Seattle, January 10 to 12; At- 
lanta, February 15 to 17; New York, 
February 22 to 24; Chicago, February 28 
to March 1; Kansas City, Mo., March 8 
to 10. A sixth will be held some place 


in California. 





WASHINGTON NEWS 


By EVA ADAMS CROSS, Special Correspondent 





Salary Adjustments Possible 


Nonprofit organizations that have been 
exempted from income and social se- 
curity payments do not have to file appli- 
cations for approval of wage and salary 
adjustments with the National War 
Labor Board, it was ruled October 16. 

Such organizations, nevertheless, are 
expected to observe and abide by the 
national wage and salary stabilization 
policy in making adjustments in the 
wages or salaries of employes. Reliable 
advice concerning such matters may be 
obtained from regional War Labor 
Boards. 


F.W.A. Aids Child Care Centers 


To aid mothers who have taken war 
jobs, Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, Fed- 
eral Works Administrator, on October 
23 liberalized assistance to child care 
centers and nurseries under the Lanham 
Act. 

The new policy will keep fees under 
a ceiling of 50 cents a child a day. The 
prevailing fee has been 50 cents but sev- 
eral cities, fearing losses, have been 
charging from 75 cents to $1. These high 
fees exacted of mothers with small earn- 
ings, said General Fleming, have kept 
out of the centers the children most in 


need of them and have kept mothers 
from working in areas in which the labor 
shortage is acute. 

The minimum fee, for purposes of de 
termining the extent of F.W.A. contribu- 
tions, will be the equivalent of the cost 
of food served the children. Each com- 
munity will set its own fees. 


MRO Rating for Paper Cups 


Schools may now assign an AA-2 
rating under CMP-5A to procure paper 
cups. No person may accept delivery of 
any paper cups and paper food contain- 
ers that will increase his inventory to 
more than his reasonably anticipated re 
quirements for the ensuing thirty days, 
except that whenever the minimum 
standard commercial packing case quan- 
tity exceeds a thirty day supply the mini- 
mum standard commercial packing case 
quantity may be purchased without vio- 
lating this provision. 


More Skillets and Kettles 

A revision of L-30-c, issued October 22, 
permits an increase in the amount of 
cast iron that manufacturers may use in 
skillets, household kettles, sugar or wash 
kettles (16 gallon capacity), butchering 
kettles, Dutch ovens and flatirons. The 
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{ Books ARE TOOLS OF 


“Drafting for 
Machine Trades” 


Publisher: American Technical Society 
Designer: Joseph Scalamara 
Binder: W. B. Conkey Company 


EZ) ~ Material: **Fabrikoid”’* 


At — 


; These books are tools of design. With pen 
f and T-square, they enable the draftsman to 
shape new and more powerful weapons of 
war to speed our Victory. 

Books like these will last, to serve when they are needed 
most. Their fine bindings of PX Cloth or “Fabrikoid,”’* 
armored with tough pyroxylin, enable them to resist wear 

. make them hygienic, washable in soap and water. 

For the duration, you may not be able to secure all the 
books you need bound in PX Cloth or “Fabrikoid.”” Men 
and machines once devoted to manufacturing these mate- 
rials now are producing coated fabrics to protect our 
fighting men and their equipment from heat, cold, damp- 
ness and the wear and tear of war. 

When peace comes, these binding fabrics will be avail- 
able again. Meanwhile, PX Cloth and ‘‘Fabrikoid’’ will 
continue to serve books now in use . . . tools that are 
working for American men of design—for Victory. E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), ‘“Fabrikoid’’ Division, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


*“Fabrikoid” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark designating 
its pyroxylin coated and impregnated binding material. 


DU PONT 
PX CLOTH 
“FABRIKOID” 


BETTER THINGS FOR SETTER tLIVia.@ 


o « FHROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Fos supplying Mercurochrome and 
other drugs, diagnostic solutions and. testing equipment re- 
quired by the Armed Forces, for developing and producing 
Sterile Shaker Packages of Crystalline Sulfanilamide espec- 
ially designed to meet military needs, and for completing 
deliveries ahead of contract schedule—these are the reasons 
for the Army-Navy “E” Award to our organization. 

All minor wounds should receive prompt first aid treatment. 
Mercurochrome has many advantages for this purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution is antiseptic, non-irritating and non- 
toxic when used in wounds. 

Injuries are more promptly reported when Mercurochrome is 
used because treatment is not painful. 

The solution keeps indefinitely. The color indicates the ex- 
tent of application. 

Mercurochrome (H. W. & D. Brand of dibrom-oxymercuri- 
fluorescein-sodium) is accepted by the Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the American Medical Association. It has a 
background of more than twenty years’ clinical use. 

Apply Mercurochrome to all minor wounds. Do not fail to 
call a physician in more serious cases. 
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only decrease in quotal allowances is in 
the case of muffin pans and cornbread or 
bread stick pans. 


More Shoes for Children 


Consideration will be given to shoe 
manufacturers’ appeals to increase pro- 
duction of infants’, misses’ and children’s 
footwear, said W.P.B. October 26. Re- 
quests for transferring production quotas 
for men’s shoes to other lines for which 
a greater need exists was under con- 
sideration, the officials indicated. The 


25 per cent increase in production made 
in July relieved the situation somewhat 








OHeLD 


but it was felt that further production 
of shoes for growing children should be 
allowed. 

A new supply of nonleather shoes for 
children up to about 8 years will be 
available ration-free about the first of 
next year, O.P.A. announced Novem- 
ber 2. Any such shoes larger than 
misses’ and youths’ size 3 will be 
rationed. 

O.P.A. is limiting these ration-free 
shoes to small sizes so as to encourage 
production in the pre-school and early 
school age ranges where the shortage is 
most serious. Although the shoes will 
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\HOMEMAKING FURNITURE/ 





Frankly —we want to talk things over. You have intimate knowledge 
— the ‘know what’’ of equipment changes which tomorrow's training 
for Homemaking will demand. We have the successful, practical 
experience — the ‘know how'' — in planning and building furniture 


for Homemaking training. 


Through working together — planning 


together NOW, we can prepare to meet tomorrow's Homemaking 


Equipment requirements. 


Take time now to write and request that our Field Engineers call — 


you will find these engineers keenly alert to your needs. 


You will 


find them capable in helping you visualize and reduce to practice the 


ideas which you are formulating. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. MUSKEGON, MICH. 





have canvas uppers, they will not be 
ordinary gym and tennis shoes. The 
soles will be suitable for general wear. 


Good News on Cutlery 

Schools will be able to get more satis- 
factory knives, forks and spoons through 
revision of cutlery order L-140, effective 
November 5. The revised order rules 
that manufacturers and distributors may 
sell silver-plated or chromium-plated flat- 
ware (produced on or after the effective 
date) and alloy steel flatware to educa 
tional institutions, orphanages, cafe 
terias, lunchrooms, lunch counters, hos 
pitals, hotels and restaurants. 


Paper Restrictions Hit Schools 
Amendments were made on October 23 
to schedules of the Pulp and Paper Order 
L-120. Among items subject to restric 
tions are memorandum and _ notebooks, 
stenographers’ notebooks, loose-leaf fill 
ers, pads, typewriter tablets, writing tab 
lets, blue books, composition books, 
music work books, spelling books, draw 
ing paper products, examination tablets, 
spelling tablets and theme tablets. 


Office Machinery Ruling 

Persons receiving W.P.B. authoriza- 
tion to purchase restricted types of office 
machinery must buy the products from 
suppliers named in the authorization 
and are permitted to procure only the 
brand of equipment specified, according 
to an interpretation of Order L-54-c, 
issued November 8. Form WPB-1688, 
through which applications to buy office 
machinery are made, calls for both the 
name of the manufacturer of the ma 
chinery and the name of the supplier. 
No deviation from these specifications is 
permitted. Delivery is restricted to appli 
cants named on the form. 


"Restricted Pencils" 

All kinds of nonmechanical pencils 
having a sheath of more than .010 inch 
thick are “restricted pencils” and are in 
cluded under the controls of Order 
L-227-b, according to W.P.B. Amend- 
ment | of the order. The amendment 
makes it clear that the order is not 
limited to wood cased nonmechanical 
pencils. The order prohibits the use of 
certain critical materials in the produc 
tion of wood-cased and other nonmechan- 
ical pencils and pen holders. 


McCloskey Gets New Post 

Mark A. McCloskey, on leave from the 
New York City board of education, has 
been appointed director of community 
war services, Paul V. McNutt announced 
November 6. Mr. McCloskey succeeds 
Charles P. Taft as director of the F.S.A. 
office responsible for coordinating war- 
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he vitamti Downyflake Delicious Baked Goods 
HIGH in Nutritive Value! 
RON are in Nutritive Value! 
sh of deily Downyflake Prepared Mixes make baked goods that are as 
ve needs rich in nutritive value as they are delicious in taste. Downyflake 
les old-fashioned Gingerbread Mix is a typical example: Made 
ay from enriched wheat flour, sugar, vegetable shortening, egg 
at- 107 mgs. > mgs. yolk, dry milk solids, molasses, spices; etc. — the finished 
ve CALCIUM PHOSPHORUS Gingerbread, superb in tangy flavor, delivers a remarkably 
ca of daily 27% high content of Vitamin B:, phosphorus, iron, calcium. And 
le needs its excellent percentage of protein makes it especially valuable 
US 100 grams = under today’s food-scarce conditions. 
326 CALORIES There’s a comparably fine nutrient story to the whole 
of "daily family of Downyflake made-in-a-jiffy Mixes. Get the complete 
needs story by sending for the new FREE book containing over 100 
23 4 recipes, new nutritional facts; etc. Send for it today! 
ler 
- A serving weighing 100 grams will furnish ae 
mg the nd hn of edo and min- eS ee * Rape / 
I] erals; also shows percentage of daily cake * Buckwheat Pancake ° wv, 
ib needs of each nutrient. Bran Muffin * Corn Muffin ¢ /; 
- Gingerbread * Spice Cake * <2 


Coffee Cake * Handy Donut 
* Proya Meat Extender * *Yel- 
low Cake * *White Cake * 


| Downyttake 
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Za Food Products 





*Pie Crust * *Devils Food 


* Temporarily discontinued 
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- too, earnest men and women everywhere are 

id- giving serious thought to the kind of world 
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they want in the post-war—and the libraries, 


as ever, are supplying facts and information 
about our own country, about our allies and 
our enemies to help them reach their con- 
clusions and formulate their opinions. 
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time health and welfare services and for 
the promotion of recreation, social pro 
tection and child care programs. 

Prior to this appointment, effective 
November 21, Mr. McCloskey was di- 
rector of the recreation division of com- 
munity war services which set up war 
recreation committees in 1300 communi- 
ties. 


Educational Level of Inductees 
Approximately one fourth, or 1,386, 

180, of the 6,000,000 men inducted into 

the Army by July 1, 1943, were high- 


school graduates, according to Selective 








Service national headquarters. Less than 
200,000 were college graduates and less 
than 15,000 had taken postgraduate 
courses in colleges or universities. 
Approximately 35 per cent of selectees 
had not had more than an elementary 
school education. Many had not attended 
school at all or, at best, only a few years. 


Order L-41 Redrafted 

Officials of the schools and colleges 
section, W.P.B., in interviews given 
November 12 and 13 questioned the 
vital importance of any changes in order 
L-41, redrafted November 1, so far as 


; 
j 
“__undergtand we're 
playing on a GYMLOH 
floor toniqht, Jack!’’ 





“Right-ho, Dick! and 
that means FAST PLAY 
and NO SLIPS!” 


Whenever the discussion turns to Gymnasium Floor Finishes 
you'll find interested parties invariably agree that GYMLOH 
Special Gym Floor Finish more than meets the demands made 


of such a finish. 


PLAYERS Say: 

“A ‘sweet’ floor!”—‘“Slick as glass, 
but not slippery!” “You can stop 
on a dime!”—*Makes fast pivoting— 
SAFE!” 


COACHES Say: 

“Relaxation of that ‘fear-of-falling’ 
tension becomes apparent in less 
than two minutes of practice or 
play!”—“Speeds up the game!” 


CUSTODIANS Say: 


“Easiest floor to keep clean that 
we've ever had; reclaimed rubber 
sole marks don’t burn into a 
GYMLOH finish and are a ‘cinch’ to 
remove!” 


SCHOOL BOARDS Say: 


“Real Economy and Beauty in a 
gym floor finish. The first cost is 
more than offset by its years of 


is ed 
service. 


Yes, most all physical educators agree that GYMLOH 
is a sound investment in better physical instruction. 


When your gym floor needs refinishing—remember 


SPECIAL GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH | 


MIDLAND 


DUBUQUE 





LABORATORIES | 


IOWA 
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schools are concerned. They called at- 
tention to certain points: 

1. A school need not get permission 
under this order for construction that 
does not total more than $1000 in any 
one calendar year. 

2. Construction jobs classed as minor 
capital additions in which the total cost 
of the materials does not exceed $100 as 
provided in CMP-5A are permitted. 

3. The exception, originally made by 
L-41-b, for the insulation of buildings 
has been liberalized in accordance with 
W.P.B. policy relating to fuel con- 
servation. On the other hand, the ex- 
ception covering the conversion of heat- 
ing equipment from oil to coal has been 
eliminated because of the tight coal 
situation. 

Officials emphasized the fact that on 
projects costing less than $10,000 in 
which no federal funds are involved ap- 
plications may be made on Form WPB- 
2570; on projects costing more than 
$10,000 or those in which federal 
funds are involved, applications should 
be filed on WPB-617; regardless of the 
amount, applications that involve fire- 
protection equipment, such as sprinkler 
systems, must be filed on WPB-617. 
Applications for fire-protection equip- 
ment are processed in Washington. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Survey for Bronxville Schools 

The board of education of Bronxville, 
N. Y., has engaged the educational serv- 
ice bureau of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania to conduct a survey of its schools. 
The committee in charge includes E. D. 
Grizzell, F. M. Garver, William E. Ar- 
nold, all faculty members of the school of 
education. 


Illinois Boards Plan Future 

With regard to postwar planning, the 
Illinois Association of School Boards at 
a recent meeting urged that school 
boards undertake a survey of schools for 
determining what developments are 
needed; that they prepare a building pro- 
gram for the five or ten years following 
the war; that they engage a school archi- 





Superintendent's Bookshelf 


THE REPUBLIC. By Charles A. Beard. The 
Viking Press. 


APPEASEMENT'S CHILD. By Thomas J. Ham- 
ilton. Alfred A. Knopf. 


EDUCATION BETWEEN TWO WORLDS. By 
Alexander Meiklejohn. Harper and Brothers. 


THE FIRST FIVE YEARS OF THE MICHIGAN 
SECONDARY STUDY. By J. Cecil Parker, 
Wilmer Menge and Theodore D. Rice. 
Michigan State Board of Education. 
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“ STEEL HAS GONE TO WAR! 
1¢€ 
re 
Automatic Pencil Sharpeners will be back. 
p Right now, there’s another job. Their plant is very 
busy making precision Ammunition . . . lots of it! 
| 
~v4 That Ammunition must be “just so” ... every | 
projectile perfectly formed to very accurate speci- 
-_ fications. American lives can depend on one cer- 
tain piece of Ammunition flying straight and true er 
le. to the mark! A S § 
v- That’s why Automatic Pencil Sharpeners " 
r cannot be manufactured now . . . but they will be @ In this emergency, there's an extra 
). back. They will be the same fine Sharpeners as eagerness on the part of vocational students to 
r always . . . leaders in precision quality . . . in long- master a craft as quickly as possible. Capitalize on 


f , ; ; : : : this eagerness by standardizin i Is. 
; life service . . . in doing their own particular job a 7 sain on quelily tools 


‘ Atkins Silver Steel Saws, for example, represent 
efficiently! § BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY! ; 


the best in saw workmanship and design. Rugged 
teeth that take and hold a keen edge, plus correct 
( 7 design for easy, accurate work are a combination 
you'll find in all Atkins Saws. 
Write for information on 
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will be back Soe AND COMPANY 


of fitting hand sows. Tells 


how to file and set teeth 471 S. Illinois Street 
SoTL ete Indianapolis 9 . Indiana 
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free copy. 
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tect to prepare plans for new buildings, 
additions or modernization of existing 
buildings; that they arrange for the 
financing of at least the first steps in the 
building program, and that they con 
sider, if necessary, the consolidation of 
adjacent school districts to meet the 
needs of the area more adequately. 





MEETINGS 





Schoolmen's Week in March 


The thirty-first annual schoolmen’s 


week at the University of Pennsylvania 





will be held on March 22 and 23. This 
is one of the largest educational gather- 
ings in the country, having an annual 
attendance of more than 8000, mostly 
from Pennsylvania and near-by areas. It 
has, therefore, not been necessary to can 
cel this meeting because of transportation 
difficulties. 


Construction Council Meets 

The subjects of increasing federal con- 
trol and attempts to dominate public 
education within the states and postwar 
planning for schoolhouse construction 
were features of the twenty-first annual 


MANPOWER SHORTAGE PUTS PREMIUM 
on MONROE TRAINED OPERATORS 


More figure work than ever and 
fewer hands to do it—the demand 
for men and women trained in Mon- 
roe operation is at its peak. 


Give your students this real head 
start in business—keep up your 
Monroe courses. And above all, 
keep the Monroes you have in top 
condition, for war work is taking so 
much of Monroe’s production that 
new machines are scarce. 


Here are four definite services 





KEEP YOUR MONROES 
AT WARTIME PITCH 














that we offer at nominal cost to all 
schools that use Monroes: 


1. Guaranteed Maintenance Service 
through regular inspections by 
trained mechanics who will keep 
your Monroes operating efficiently. 
2. A 30 Lesson Office Practice Course 
in the elements of business arith- 
metic and Monroe operation. 

3. An advanced School Manual of 
Instruction of 200 pages that will 
help you give the increased training 
needed to meet the wartime demand 
for figuring skill. 

4. Advice on special problems for 
advanced classes. 

To use your Monroes to the full 
and to keep them operating day in 
and day out—take full advantage of 
Monroe’s wartime service. Call the 
nearest Monroe branch for full de- 
tails or write to our Educational 
Department. 


MONROE CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 








conference of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction held in Cin- 
cinnati, October 15 to 18. 

The program was organized and di- 
rected by Thomas J. Higgins of the Chi- 
cago public schools, president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Dean Henry Lester Smith opened the 
meeting with a discussion of the postwar 
community school. This was followed 
by an all day panel on postwar planning 
in which the following participated: 
William F. Credle, North Carolina State 
Department; Ray L. Hamon, U. S. Office 
of Education; John W. Lewis, assistant 
superintendent, Baltimore schools; Ar 
thur B. Moehlman, University of Michi- 
gan; Elmer T. Peterson, professor of 
education, University of Iowa. 

The impact of the Lanham Act upon 
the control of public education within 
the states was considered at a Sunday 
conterence and Thomas C. Holy of Ohio 
State University discussed intimately 
some of the features of school surveys 
he has conducted during the past few 
years. The council strongly advocated 
that any federal subsidy for schools be 
controlled by the state or the community, 
depending upon the organization within 
the state. 

It advocated further that only regularly 
constituted educational agencies and au- 
thorities conduct surveys to determine 
the need for and location of school 
plants and that drawings for such facili- 
ties be prepared under their direction; 
that no federal agency be authorized to 
approve drawings except to assure com- 
pliance with minimum construction 
standards, and that federal funds allo 
cated for the making of such plans be 
administered by the U, S. Office of Edu 
cation and the state boards (or state de 
partments) of education. 

The council also advocated the follow 
ing policies relating to construction: (1) 
that local school administrators be re- 
sponsible for administering the construc- 
tion of schools on the basis of needs de- 
termined and specifications developed; 
(2) that responsibility for enforcing mini- 
mum construction standards on projects 
involving the use of federal funds be as- 
signed to competent state or local au 
thorities or to some federal construction 
agency; (3) that federal funds for grants 
in aid or loans to states or local school 
administrators for the construction of 
schools be made available only for proj- 
ects planned on the basis of relative ur- 
gency of need. 

The following officers were elected 
and installed: president, S. P. Clemons, 
Columbia, S. C.; vice president, W. K. 
Wilson, Albany, N. Y.; secretary-treas 
urer, James L. Graham, Tallahassee, Fla. 

The executive committee includes: 
John E. Nichols, Hartford, Conn., chair 
man; Gerald E. Irons, Cleveland, and 
I. O. Friswold, St. Paul, Minn. 
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Who should know 


as much about 


SOUND 


and 


HEARING? 


* 


F all the sound-transmission products in 
the world, the best known and most widely 
used is surely the Bell Telephone. The two or- 
ganizations which design and make it are Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and Western Electric. 
Through 61 years of intensive study of speech 
and hearing, these organizations have built 
up an unparalleled fund of highly specialized 
knowledge. Drawing upon their rich experience, 
they long ago created a fine instrument for test- 
ing hearing—the Western Electric Audiometer. 
More and more widely used in schools, 
Western Electric Audiometers have pointed 
out many thousands of children with hearing 
defects—perhaps slight, yet potentially serious. 
Finding these defects in time has enabled 
schools, physicians and parents to do every- 
thing possible to prevent both psychological 
suffering and retarded education. 

While today our war work precludes exten- 
sive production of Audiometers, our schedules 
are geared to meet normal demands. And, when 
Victory has been won, you can continue to de- 
pend on Western Electric—leader in sound- 
transmission equipment of all kinds—for the 
scientific instrument you will need to help you 
find the hard-of-hearing children in your care. 


To bring Peace sooner, buy War 
Bonds regularly — all you can! 


Western Electric 
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Spencer GK Delineascope in use in an Army 
Air Force Technical Training Corps classroom. 


Seeing and 
Learning 
Quickly 


In the first 28 months of its exist- 





ence since March 1941, the Army : 

Air Force Technical Training Command turned out more 
than 500,000 ground and combat crew technicians. An 
amazing total contrasted with the record of the preceding 
20 years during which the Army Air Corps had graduated 


only 14,803 such technicians. 


One factor which is helping to instruct such unprece- 
dented numbers in so short a period is the use of visual 
methods. Spencer Delineascopes are in daily service in 


this vital work. 


Optical instruments are so vital to war and public health 
that the nation’s needs absorb practically all of Spencer's 


greatly increased produc tion. 


‘ Spencer LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT DIVISION OF 
AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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Teacher Examiners’ Meeting 

The fifth annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Teacher Examiners 
of which Ben D. Wood was general 
chairman met at Pittsburgh, October 21 
and 22. Representatives of the following 
school systems were present: Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Montreal, Newark, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, Springfield and Washington. 

Decisions of importance in the identi- 
fication, selection and appointment of 
teacher and supervisory personnel were 
made. Because of the growing interest 
in the affairs of the conference among 


educators north of the Great Lakes and 
south of the Rio Grande, the name was 
changed to the American Conference of 
Teacher Examiners. 

The next meeting will be held in 
Philadelphia, October 5 and 6, 1944. 





PUBLICATIONS 





Two New Manuals Out 

Publication of two new manuals, “Our 
Schools in the Postwar World” and 
“Physical Fitness Through Health Edu- 


Overcrowded 


Schools 


need this 


LONG-LASTING FLOOR 


HROUGHOUT the coun- 

try, schools are generally 
more crowded than they have 
been in years, Classes are 
packed to capacity and in many 
cases extra sessions double the 
wear and tear on equipment. 


School floors, of course, are 
getting more traffic than ever 
before. J-M Asphalt Tile Floor- 
ing has proved its ability to 
stand up under the heaviest 
traffic for years, and its com- 
paratively low costis wellin line 





with the average school budget. 


This tough, resilient flooring 
has a smooth hard surface that 
is very easy to clean. It requires 
practically no maintenance. It 
is available in an almost un- 
limited variety of attractive col- 
ors and patterns, suitable for 
school floors of every type. 
Many of these are shown in a 
full-color brochure we will be 
glad to send you. Write Johns- 
Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


© cyphatt Ste Toor 








cation for the Victory Corps,” is an- 
nounced by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The first publication is a study 
guide for adults. 


Helpful in Teaching Reading 

The bureau of reference, research and 
statistics of the New York City board of 
education recently published the sixth in 
its series of educational research bulletins 
on reading. It is a 50 page printed book- 
let entitled “Determining Readiness for 
Reading,” its purpose being to guide 
teachers and supervisors in the selection 
and use of formal and informal records, 
tests and scales to determine reading 
readiness of first year pupils. 


Race Superiority a Myth 

“The Races of Mankind,” the eighty- 
fifth in a series of popular factual, 10 cent 
pamphlets published by the Public Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., summarizes 
some of the things being done in this 
country to eliminate race prejudice and 
encourage interracial cooperation, point- 
ing to the significance of these efforts in 
war time. 

Two leading anthropologists, Prof. 
Ruth Benedict and Dr. Gene Weltfish of 
Columbia University, summarize sci- 
ence’s answers to currently held beliefs 
in racial superiority. 


Hutchins to Edit Great Books Series 

The University of Chicago, through its 
interest in “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” 
acquired by gift from Sears, Roebuck & 
Co., is planning te publish the great 
books of western civilization, the authors 
ranging from Homer to Freud and in- 
cluding Aristotle, Plato, St. Augustine, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Tolstoi, Adam 
Smith and others. President Robert M. 
Hutchins will be the editor of the series 
which will make available for the first 
time in one unit complete texts of these 
works, together with special explanatory 
and guidance material to assist the aver- 
age reader to understand the ideas and 
development of the civilization of the 
western world. 


To Develop Air-Age Materials 
American Airlines, Inc., is providing 
financial support and sponsorship for a 
project known as Air-Age Education 
Research and has obtained the advisory 
services of a committee of educators to 
assist in the carrying out of this program. 
The purpose of this project is to de- 
velop, in consultation with specialists in 
the field of air transportation, materials 
that will be useful to teachers and public. 
The agency is planning to furnish maps 
and teaching materials that may be 
obtained without cost by writing to Air- 
Age Education Research, 100 East 
Forty-Second Street, New York. 
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Back of the quality and value in its products, Hillyard’s maintain a 
Nation-wide service of Floor Treatment and Maintenance Engineers. 
Call or wire us today and the Hillyard Engineer in your locality will 
gladly call and give advice on eliminating any Floor Treatment, Main- 
tenance or Sanitation problem .. . no obligation. 


THE HILLYARD COMPANY &: 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO... ST. JOSEPH 1, MO. BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











You're a member of the 


FIRST FAMILY 


AGAZINES worthy of the name acquire and develop characteristics 
M that grow, with the years, into character. They differ as human 
beings differ. Each attracts readers of its own kind and in the 
reader group of each there are common traits, comparable to the common 


traits that run through families. 


Readers of The Nation’s Schools are America’s First Family of school admin- 
istrators, for The Nation’s Schools attracts more paid subscribers among 
professional school administrators and their administrative assistants than 
any comparable magazine. We believe that in editorial integrity and alert- 
ness, in news coverage, in format and general excellence The Nation’s 
Schools is itself FIRST—that its family of readers is FIRST in discernment 


as well as in numbers. 
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NAMES IN NEWS 





Superintendents 


Dr. Willis A. Sutton will retire from 
the superintendency of schools at Atlanta, 
Ga., on January 1. His successor has not 
been named. Doctor Sutton will become 
secretary of the Georgia Education Asso- 
ciation upon his retirement. 

Robert L. Haycock, 


perintendent of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia, became the super- 


former acting su- 


grade. 


Above: Metal back 
makes for compact- 
ness. Tufts support 
one another; also pre- 
vents splitting, chip- 
ping of block, most 
common causes of 
brush failure. 


Below: Tufts are not 


just stapled. Long pound entirely. 
materials are hand control. 
drawn, short mater- 


ials set by hand with 
waterproof, oilproof 
cement. 













intendent on October 21 following Dr. 
Frank W. Ballou’s retirement because of 
ill health. Mr. Haycock has been in the 
District system for forty-eight years. 


J. W. Taylor, superintendent of schools 
at Carthage, Miss., is the new president 
of the Mississippi Association of School 
Administrators. 


Axel Peterson has succeeded Fred J. 
Plachy as superintendent of schools at 
Tyndall, S.D. Mr. Peterson was given a 
medical discharge from the Army fol- 
lowing a course at officers’ candidate 
school at Fort Benning, Ga 








From the standpoint of long life alone, the “Dustless” 
brush is an exceptional value. 
No substitutes are used. Tufts are hand drawn or 
set by hand. They cannot come out or come loose. 
Metal back prevents splitting of block. Unique adjuster 
reverses handle with a simple twist, to give brush equal 
wear on both sides. 


Tuft materials are highest 


But the “Dustless” brush also has other advantages— 
in economy and performance. It eliminates sweeping com- 


It far surpasses ordinary brushes in dust 


It has a metal reservoir which is easily filled 

with kerosene, or “Arbitrin”, a specially prepared sweep- 

ing fluid. As the brush sweeps the fluid filters through 

the center row of tufts, making the best kind of sweep- | 
ing compound out of dust on the floor. 
tests by Health Authorities have proved that this method 
is so efficient that it removes 97 per cent more germ- 
laden dust from the air than ordinary sweeping methods. 
For complete information and prices of “Dustless” brushes 
write direct to factory: Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., 
528 N, 22nd St. 


V/waukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


Independent 


Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





intendent of schools at Marne, Mich. 
He was formerly principal of the high 
school at Saugatuck, Mich. 


George F. Jammer is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Lockport, N. Y., 


after having served as head of the school 
system at Wellsville in the same state 
since 1926. 


Alfred Anderson, recently of Clear- 
mont, Wyo., has assumed the superin- 
tendency at Big Horn in the same state. 
Mrs. Emma McClintock, a teacher at 
Granger, is now superintendent at Clear- 
mont. 


Harold T. Rand is the new superin- 
tendent of schools at Rochester, N. H. 
John M. Cotton is taking over as head 


master. 


Arthur L. Perry has begun a new five 
year term as superintendent of schools 


at Rahway, N. J. 


Principals 


Charles E. Lang, principal of the Lane 
Technical High School, Chicago, was 
promoted to the superintendency of ele- 
mentary school district No. 5 in that city. 

Norman Wilson is serving as principal 
of Storey County High School, Virginia 
City, Nev. He was a former teacher in 
Reno. 

William H. McMurry, principal of the 
high school at Fairfield, Ala., has re- 
ported to Hollywood, Fla., for indoc- 
trination training after being commis 
sioned a lieutenant (jg) in the naval 
reserve. 

Elmer Field has been named principal 
of the High School for Girls, Philadel- 
phia, to succeed the late Ruth Wanger, 
and Matthias H. Richards is the new 
head of the South Philadelphia High 
School for Boys. 


Thomas A. Parker succeeds the late 
G. A. Edwards as principal of the James 
A. Whitted Elementary School, Durham, 
N. C. 


J. Taylor Finley will for the duration 
fill the principal’s post at Robert K. 
Toaz Junior High School, Huntington 
Station, N. Y. Amos Pence, former 
principal is a naval lieutenant. Mr. Fin- 
ley has been superintendent of the Wood- 
bury Avenue School in the same city. 


Miscellaneous 
L. W. Brooks has returned to the post 


of director of secondary education for 
the school system of Wichita, Kan., a 
position suspended in 1933 because of 
the depression. 


W. W. Durham, school property super- 
intendent of Tacoma public schools, 
Tacoma, Wash., resigned, effective No- 
vember 15. His administrative policies 
were under question by the board of 
education, which is controlled by the 
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Herbert A. Miller is the new super- 
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labor unions, a former school janitor 
being one of the board members. 


R. C. Edmundson, former high school 
principal at Havana, IIl., has been named 
assistant to the state superintendent of 
public instruction for Illinois. 


Prudence Cutright, acting superintend- 
ent of schools, Minneapolis; Paul T. 
Rankin, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Detroit, and Maycie Southall of 
the George Peabody College of Teachers 
were elected to fill three vacancies in 
the membership of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association at a joint meeting of 
the executives of this organization and 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators October 18. They suc- 
ceed Frederick M. Hunter, John K. Nor- 
ton and Emily Tarbell who will retire 
December 31. 

John M. Fewkes, head of the health 
and physical education department of 
Tilden Technical High School, Chicago, 
since 1925, and former president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, has 
been granted leave of absence to serve 
as chief of the industrial health and 
safety service, War Production Board. 


Deaths 


James Lewis Mann, former superin- 
tendent of schools in Greenville, Ga., 
died recently after two years of illness. 

Howard M. Watson, principal of 
Stoneham High School, Stoneham, Mass., 
for seventeen years, died recently. He 
had left a parent-teacher association meet- 
ing early in the evening because he felt 
ill and died the same night. 

Harry E. Fowler, superintendent of 
schools at Shelton, Conn., accidentally 
shot and killed himself on a hunting trip. 
He had held the Shelton post for thirty- 
six years. 

Edward J. Kehoe, principal of P. S. 
228, a junior high school in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died recently. He was a co-author 
of “The Treasure Chest of Literature,” 
a reader series for grades 3 to 8, and a 
former president of the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association. 

George M. Davison, former high 
school principal at Gloversville, N. Y., 
died recently. Mr. Davison spent the 
greater part of his professional career 
in New York City schools. 


Walter C. King, former district super- 
intendent of schools in Delaware County, 
New York, died recently. Mr. King 
entered teaching in 1893 and began 
supervisory work in 1900. He was first 
elected superintendent in 1900 and re- 
tired in 1941. 

Robert Russell Graham, school archi- 
tect, died at the age of 52 at his home 
in Middletown, N. Y. Mr. Graham was 
supervising architect for 40 schools in 
New York State. 
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Schools may uow obtain 
RADIANT merat screens 


Under the new WPB order No. L-267, edu- 
cational institutions -are listed among those 
who may now obtain Radiant Metal Projec- 
tion Screens and Metal Tripods. This may be 
done by simply filing application for release 
on form WPB 1319 with the War Production 
Board Consumer Durable Goods Branch, 
Washington 25, D. C. Reference L-267. This 
new procedure eliminates any other forms. 
Production under this new order is very lim- 
ited so prompt action is urged. Form 1319 
can be obtained from your Radiant Screen 
Dealer or direct from us. 


Radiant Screens offer the NA Sc ‘ 

new Instant Tripod Release, as, 

the Auto Lock that ‘does Non etal one Also Available 
away with screws and 





plungers and the Hy-Flec y ~ i , ad > i 
Glass Beaded gity-Flect A complete line of sturdy, non-metal durable models in 
Fabric—in portable, wall sizes from 18” x 24” to 14’ x 14’ and larger is now avail- 
and ceiling models. i ‘ - . ° ° ° ° 
able without application for educational institutions. 
{| . . . . . . 
giving full details, specifications and prices on 
Radiant Screens of all types. Also contains complete 
information on repairing old screens. 
ee ee ee 
\\\ \ ne 2 an THE RADIANT MFG. CORP! 
1170 W. Superior St., Chicago 22, III. 


0 Send me form 1319. @nd complete in 
formation on WPB orde?® 1-267. 

| } Send me FREE copy’of the new com 

plete, illustrated Radiant Screen Catalog. 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION ae * 7 
ie / | \ WN | City... ° - er . State 








For January: 


Universal Military Training will probably be made compulsory 
following the war. 


Under these conditions do you favor (1) one year of universal 
training; (2) two years of universal training; (3) four summers 
(3 months each)? 


Where should this training be placed: (1) following the 12th 
school year; (2) following the 14th school year; (3) during 
senior high vacation periods? 


Do you favor a high school R.O.T.C. (Junior R.O.T.C.): 
(1) yes, on a permissive basis; (2) yes, on a mandatory basis, 
(3) No. 


These questions will be answered in the January issue 


of The NATION'S SCHOOLS. 


Each month, a nation-wide cross section poll of school 
administrators is taken on some controversial subject 
of current importance. The results are reported in the 
"School Opinion Poll" section of each issue. 


This has become one of the most popular features of 
the magazine. 


Watch for the January issue of 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 
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Quality 
al bs 


Even in so seemingly small an item as 
inkwells— quality counts. Sloppy, 
leaky inkwells annoy pupils, waste ink. 





Insist on the SQUIRES inkwell—it costs 
no more, is clean, airtight, gives pupils 
the feel of good tools and encourages 


neatness and good work. 


BAKELITE BOSTON INKWELLS 


LOWCOST — AIRTIGHT — CLEAN 


quires INKWELL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


351 FREEPORT RD. 








THE FAMOUS FULLER FIBER BROOM 


The finest tool of its kind 










FLOOR BRUSHES 
SCRue BRUSHES 
OUST BRUSHES 
WET mops 





FIBER BRooms 
WAK & Posy 





A Size and Weight 
for Every Need 


THE LLER BRUSH COMPANY 


Industrial Division 


¢ 3587A MAIN STREET + HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
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Woal) NEW 


War-Time Cabinet Shower 


Made of Noncritical Materials 


War has brought 
to the plumbing 
industry two con- 
flicting necessities: 
(1) the need for 
many additional 
facilities for bath- 
ing and (2) the 
need 
critical materials. 
The new WEIS- 
WAY V de luxe 
cabinet shown is a 
practical answer 
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to conserve 
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for it contains a 
minimum of criti- 
cal metal. 





Walls of the 
cabinet are % inch 
smooth, hard- 





pressed fiber board 
which, under a 


nine year submer- 











sion test, still re- 
tained 80 per cent 
of its original 
strength. The walls 
are finished inside 
ture baked enamel. 
3,000,000 pounds’ pressure. 

Standard equipment includes a zinc-coated iron two valve 
combination concealed type of unit with shower head, a 
cast drain with a wrought strainer assembled integrally 
with the floor of the receptor, a soap dish, curtain rod and 
white duck curtain with plastic hangers. A zinc-coated iron 
unit with head and gooseneck riser pipe may be substituted 
for the concealed type of shower. 

The WEISWAY V cabinet is 32 inches square, 75 inches 
high. If space is limited a unit 30 inches square is available. 
—Henry Weis Manufacturing Company, Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS849 





and out with two coats of high tempera- 
The plastex receptor is processed under 


For Patching Concrete Floors 


New Material Does Permanent Job 


A new development of the Walter Maguire Company, 
Inc., is EMERI-CRETE, a ready-mixed material intended 
primarily for use in filling cracks, small depressions, ruts 
and other imperfections and inequalities in concrete or 
cement floors. 

EMERI-CRETE is composed of the same pure emery that 
is in Cortland Emery Aggregate, employed for resurfacing 
old floors, except that smaller particles of emery are used; 
these particles are mixed with a special quick-setting binder 
which permits use of the floor six or seven hours after the 
repair has been made. It is packed in small economical 
packages, permitting the use of just the right amount to do 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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the job. The patches are said not to shrink and have great 
adhesive properties—Walter Maguire Company, 330 West 
Forty-Second Street, New York City. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS850 


Pool Water Clarifier and Softener 
Saves Much Time and Labor 

The slimy appearance of walls and floors of swimming 
pools, caused by Algae, can be quickly removed and future 
growth of Algae stopped by using Aquatone, a product 
that clarifies the water without hardening it, according to 
the manufacturer. In fact, Aquatone has a softening action 
on the water and imparts alkalinity. 

No more scraping of the pool or discoloring the water by 
use of copper sulphate is necessary, the Creative Chemical 
Company asserts, which claims a 50 per cent saving of labor 
required for vacuuming the pool and a further saving of 
50 per cent of the water required for replenishing the water 
vacuumed from the pool.—Creative Chemical Company, 
4618-22 Friendship Avenue, Bloomfield P. O., Pittsburgh. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS851 


' . . 
‘Navy Dresser’’ Quickens Service 
In Large School Cafeterias 
Developed for use in the Navy, because of its compact- 
ness and all-round utility, the new Navy Dresser has dis- 
tinct advantages in certain large cafeterias where space is 


Navy Dresser Model ND-20 
Capacity of Double Unit 





at a premium. Trays, cutlery boxes and bowls are auto- 
matically dispensed at constant counter height by use of the 
Lowerator principle. When the top rack is empty, its re- 
moval automatically brings up the next rackful. 

Made also in single units of one half of the capacity and 
size of the double unit pictured, the Navy Dresser can also 
handle cups and glasses on special application —Lowerator 
Manufacturing Co., Pearl and York Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS852 


Stop-It! 
Waterproofs Below-Ground Surfaces 
To plug openings in masonry walls and floors, Stop-It is 
quick setting, permanent and waterproof, says the manu- 
facturer. The product is intended for repairing below- 
ground surfaces that seep water. As a patch material it can 
be used to repair cracks in walls and floors, fill in where 


or use Readers’ Service blank on page 83 








Dept. 1210 


—makes good 
lockers better... 


DUDLEY / 


Dudley locks are in use today 
in all types of schools all over 
America. That's because Dudleys 
add that vital quality to even the 
finest lockers . . . safety. For 
almost a quarter century the 


favorite everywhere. 


Dudley locks are being pro- 
duced regularly and can be sup- 
plied on proper priorities. Let us 
know your needs. The Dudley 
line, besides those shown here, 
B2B includes masterkeyed combina- 


ROTOPOINT 
tion padlocks and built-in locks 


0} 1} LOCK CORPORATION 


Chicago 6, Ill. 


570 W. Monroe St. 









No Chemically Tested Hard 
Vulcanized Fibre can be used for 
Waste Baskets by W.P.B. order 
M-305 effective April 22, 1943 


It upsets us no end that we can’t supply good old 


VUL-COT 
WASTE BASKETS 


but Uncle Sam says “No, we need all hard vul- 
canized fibre for war”. So, till there’s a release 
we must ask you to bear with us. That’s no fun, 
however, for you or us either, we know. 






























« NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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| DAYTON SAFETY 
see LADDERS 


have every 
advantage 






No extra man needed to 
steady — Roomy plat- 
form for men and tools. 
Great strength, light- 
weight. Guard rails on 
= — Automatic 
ocking — Folds com- 
pactly. Easy to carry. 


Airplane spruce used 
throughout — Steel 
braces — Safety shoes. 
In sizes 3' to 16’ in 
height—Elevating plat- 
form adds height to 


Dayton. Write today 
for free catalog, prices. 





























Me WEST 3rd STREET 





AGE FENCE 


atonerticas Firet Wire Fence — Stnce 1883 


* 





CLAW ON RAY 
“89 > =, 
KACEY 


Whose Fence Lasts Longest 7 


@ If it's a Page Fence it was designed, manufactured and 


erected to render extra long service. But the protective life of 
this or any other chain link fence can be extended by expe- 
rienced, Page-trained service men. The quality fence that is 
inspected and serviced expertly will last longer. Care for the one 
you have. If you do not have this protection, plan now for its 
erection when material is available. Send for FENCE FACTS 
and name of our Association member nearest you. Write to 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION © AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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WHAT'S NEW for SCHOOLS 


floor meets wall, build up broken and crumbled areas in 
concrete walls and tiers, and fill in around pipes and bolts. 
—Tamms Silica Company, 228 North La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS853 


Improved Backing on “Rubberlike" 
Makes Floor Cover Lie Flat 
To keep mud and snow from being tracked over corridor 
and classroom floors, a floor matting, BIRD Rubberlike, has 
been developed. It is said to be resilient, good looking, long 
wearing and low in cost. The matting looks like rubber, 
with a heavy corrugated surface. Made of nonpriority mate 





“= 


36 and 54 inches. Stair 


rials, it comes in three widths, 27, 
treads to match are also available. 

A recent improvement on this product, which has as- 
sumed new value now that rubber matting is no longer 
available, is its gray backing, which enables it to be 
cemented to the floor or to be applied without cement yet 
with no tendency to curl.—Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, 
Mass. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS854 


Wall Charts for Teachers, Pupils 


Showing Construction of Resistors, Rheostats 


Available without charge to schools are two wall charts 
showing enlarged reproductions of cut-away views of the 
Ohmite rheostat and of the Ohmite resistor. Each chart is 
25 by 21 inches. These handy charts make good reference 
features for shop classrooms and physics laboratories.— 
Ohmite Manufacturing Company, 4835 Flournoy Street, 
Chicago 44. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS855 


Air Age Map Called Revolutionary 
Designed by High School Principal 

A high school principal, W. G. Gingery of George Wash- 
ington High School, Indianapolis, has designed the new 
Cram Air Age World Map, now in production. It is called 
by the manufacturer one of the most revolutionary ideas in 
map-making since Mercator’s projection of 1569. 

In the U. S. Centric World Map, one is able to see the 
world in terms of equality of area, distance and scale, mak- 
ing it possible for a navigator flying a ship to plot his course 
by using a straight edge on this map just as a navigator 
sailing a ship on the water plotted his course by using a 
straight edge on Mercator’s projection. In this map the 
United States, not the North Pole, is in the center. 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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- The map, to be 68 by 48 inches, will enable anyone to 
- locate place names keyed to the map index and to determine 
hi- immediately the Great Circle direction from any place in 


the United States to any place in the world. It will 
soon be ready for national distribution—George F. Cram 
P Company, Inc., 730 East Washington Street, Indianapolis. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS856 





’ NEW CATALOGS 





Brochure Presents Machine Tools 
Illustrated With Price Lists 


For industrial departments, the new Delta catalog is 





illustrated and presents complete details about the produc- One welded steel-wool pad will outwear thre. 
tion machine tools manufactured by the Delta Manufactur- or four of ordinary design! Welded construction permits the 
pad to wear evenly... gets all the wear out of all the material. 


ing Company, Milwaukee. The booklet contains 51 pages Sed ad Geman, Gs caine Gheaee aameied: & tie Gatien, 
and comes complete with order blank and price list. faster job is possible. The welded pad is the perfect pad for 

? 8 dry cleaning and burnishing waxed floors to a safer, wear- 
© When inquiring, refer to NS857 resisting finish . .. in one labor-saving operation! 7 sizes, 4 


grades. Sold in limited quantities. 
For literature or consultation, phone or write nearest Finnell 
Film Catalog Issued branch or Finnell System, Inc., 212 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 


, In Sixth Edition 


: : ‘ . . | BRANCHES 
Entertainment films for evening or noon hour recreation, | F : nl | t L 1 4g y q T & im P | n [ ‘ an ack 

















) travel films and a series on the English cathedrals are listed Hiitons canit Mucntatials ia PRINCIPAL 
by Post Pictures Corp., 723 Seventh Avenue, New York FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
City, in its sixth edition catalog of 16 mm. sound films. - 
Many of the subjects listed are available for the first time 
on 16 mm. film. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS874 | 
| 
Ten Lessons on Meat | 
For Use in Nutrition and Cooking Classes 
The popular “Ten Lessons on Meat for Use in Schools” | 
has gone into its sixth edition. This small textbook (135 | 
pages) has been revised and brought entirely up to date | 
through the incorporation of the results of recent research. | 
Two chapters—The Nutritive Value of Meat and Feeding D A R H F L L 
the Family for Health—have been completely rewritten to | 
include the latest information. The book, which is paper | CASTERS a WHEELS 
covered, sells for 10 cents a copy, the cost of production.— 
Department of Home Economics, National Live Stock and Ruilt-i li 
Meat Board, 407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago. | uilt-in - bated ity abbUrCS a 
e When inquiring, refer to NS858 long life of efficient ser- 
| vice—it pays to Demand 
Getting Results With Training Films &§ Darnell Dependability’. 
How the Army Does It | 
An officer of the U. S. Signal Corps originated a booklet, | FREE MANUAL 
illustrated with humorous cartoons, on the effective use of | 
training films. Permission has been given Radiant Manufac- | 
turing Corporation, 1140-46 West Superior Street, Chicago, | 
to reproduce the booklet, for it is too good a piece of work 
to gather dust, in Radiant’s opinion. A free copy of “The RK.N.Y 
Army Uses Training Films” is yours for the asking. 60 WAKER SE.,.NEW TORE, N.S. 
De hee? a o a 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL. 
 # Another mailing piece from the same concern is the new | 
illustrated screen catalog, containing a new line of nonmetal | 
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Our chemists and designers are now planning for that 
day when Wright Rubber Tile flooring will again be 
available. And supporting these new developments will 
be all the experience gained in over 20 years of special- 
ization in the manufacture of rubber flooring. See your 
flooring contractor about your Wright tile needs now. 
After “Victory day” it will be first come, first served. 


Flooring Contractors: Now is the time to get lined up on 
our “2-Way Profit” proposition. Write for details. 


WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Taylor Manufacturing Company 
3058 W. Meinecke Ave., Milwaukee 10, Wis. 


FOR: FLOOR MACHINES 
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AMERICAN STEEL WOOL MFG. CO. unc. 
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24 ORCHARD, ST. cel Wool Manufacturer LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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screens available for immediate delivery without priority. 
A special section of the catalog contains two new plans for 
renovating and repairing old screens. A third feature of the 
catalog is the illustrated listing of metal screens, a limited 
quantity of which W.P.B. has released for essential activi- 
ties, such as maintenance, repair and operating supplies, on 
orders up to $100. These are available to schools. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS859 


School Aids From Business Houses 
Are Listed in New Catalog 


Pamphlets, bulletins, wall charts, films, slides, cards, sam 
ples and demonstration devices—all the educational mate- 
rials put out by manufacturers, distributors and trade asso- 
ciations in the consumer goods field—have been gathered 
into a catalog being issued by the Committee on Consumer 
Relations in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

To simplify the task of teachers, consumers and others 
in selecting educational materials for schools, colleges and 
adult educational programs, this catalog has been devised. 
Items are listed under such captions as Health, Nutrition, 
Personal Management, Cooking and Household Manage- 
ment, History, Geography and Science. There is a separate 
listing of films. 

To keep this catalog up to date, the committee plans to 
issue mimeographed supplements from time to time. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS860 


Portable Fire Equipment Described 
Booklet in Two Colors, Illustrated 
A new line of portable, built-in carbon dioxide fire extin 
guishing equipment and smoke detecting systems is de- 
scribed in a booklet recently issued by the C-O-Two Fire 
Equipment Company, U. S. Highway No. 1, Newark, N. J. 
Printed in two colors and illustrated, the booklet describes 
the application and operation of various kinds of C-O-Two 
equipment, such as hand extinguishers with the new 
“Squeez-Grip” valve, hose rack, hose reel and wheeled 
units, manual and automatic built-in extinguishing systems. 
Also included is a description of recharging equipment. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS861 


Supplement to Film Catalog 
Contains Latest Releases 
Called the United Nations’ Victory Number, Ideal Pic- 
tures Corporation, 28-34 East Eighth Street, Chicago, has 
issued a catalog supplement for the 1944 season, a 74 page 
addition to its great General Catalog, 23d edition. It is 
available free on request. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS862 


Electronics at Work 
In Industry, War, Medicine and Home 


Typical applications of electronics are demonstrated in a 
handsome 44 page booklet, B-3264, just issued by Dept. 
7-N-20, Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 


Address manufacturers for further information 
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pany, East Pittsburgh, Pa. Subtitled “A Practical Introduc- 
tion to a Practical Science,” the booklet gives a broad 
conception of electronic science through a glimpse of its 
hundreds of uses today to the average man, to the military 
man, to the medical man and to men in industry. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS863 


To Speed Plant Wiring 
You Can Use Wire Nuts 

In plant wiring, to conserve critical materials, solder joints 
have been drastically restricted. Wire nuts are an answer to 
this problem. According to Ideal Commutator Dresser 
Company, 1287 Park Avenue, Sycamore, Ill., when you use 
wire nuts, (1) you comply with W.P.B. Order 149; (2) you 
get prompt delivery; (3) you conserve critical materials; 
(4) you simplify work for new help, and (5) you speed all 
plant wiring. 

To use wire nuts you strip the wires, screw on the nuts 
and that’s all there is to it. They come in four sizes for all 
combinations and are approved by Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories. When adding new circuits, making temporary instal- 
lations and relocating machinery, they are easy to unscrew 
and use again. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS864 


Film Library Listing 
De Vry Has New Catalog Out 

A handsome new catalog of its 16 mm. educational and 
recreational films has been issued by De Vry Films & Lab- 
oratories, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14. When 20 or 
more educational film subjects are ordered for an extended 
program, a special discount is allowed the customer. Pa- 
trons booking five or more feature length films within a 
year save $2.50 a feature. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS865 


Bibliography on Forests Off Press 


Lists Literature and Visual Aids 


A bibliography of literature and visual aids for the 
study of our forest resources and their conservation is just 
off the press. It is published by the school department of 
American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 Eighteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

Illustrated and printed in black and green, the booklet 
is 6 by 9 inches in size. In it three supplementary texts, 
a forest map, a forest products chart, a series of four 
posters and a motion picture are described. All are available 
to teachers upon request. 

Added features of the booklet are suggestions for teaching 
and for ordering classroom quantities of material. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS866 


Nineteen Unusual Uses 
For Drill Press and Lathe 
Shop teachers and pupils will be interested in a new book- 
let put out by the Jacobs Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., showing how a wide variety of work can be 
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The Sound of PEACE 


A MAJOR activity of this concern 
before the war was the production of centralized 


sound distribution equipment for the nation’s schools. 


@We take pride in the knowledge that our equip- 
ment is still serving in the distribution of lectures, 
musical programs and announcements to the coun- 
try’s classrooms, and that it is effecting daily 
communication between all schoolrooms and 
departments. 


@We take pride, of course, in the part we are 
playing today in America’s future. Bogen is making 
vital communication equipment for the U. S. 
Navy and Signal Corps, and the experience we're 
gaining today will result in vast improvement in 
the school sound equipment of tomorrow. 


Today The Tool of War 


Tomorrow The Sound of Peace 


DAVID BOGEN CO. Inc. 


663 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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are busy day and night 


visually assisting in the rapid training of the 
valiant men defending our country. Besides, 
many Holmes’ machines are affording recrea- 
tion and entertainment to our far-flung corps 
in their leisure hours, projecting for them films 
reminiscent of home and happier days. To that 
end it is our privilege to dedicate the entire 
output of the Holmes’ plant until such time as 
our operations may be restored to civilian uses. 
Every consideration will be given inquiries for 
parts or replacements on existing Holmes’ 
equipment. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 

1814 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 
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ARCHITECTS 
BUILDING 


101 PARK AVENUE 
at 40th Street, New York City 


A Community of Interests 
in the Building and Archi- 
tectural Fields 


ERE in this 18-story building, 
H within 500 feet of the main en- 
trance to the Grand Central Station, 
will be found permanent exhibit rooms 
of construction materials and equip- 
ment—the offices of architects, engi- 
neers, builders and manufacturers 
serving schools—a veritable commu- 
nity of interests in the building field. 
Obviously, here is a logical center for 
those whose enterprises concern build- 
ing and who wish to find association 
among other industries and manufac- 
turers having a common purpose—to 
improve and develop perfection in the 
school plant. Floor plans of available 
showroom and office space will be 
mailed upon request. 


&, 


School Executives and Architects are in- 
vited to visit the offices of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS in Room 1221 of the Architects 
Building. A special conference room has 
been arranged for any convenience they 
might wish. The many exhibits and fea- 
tures of the building will be introduced to 
them if desired. 


ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, INC., Agent 
12 EAST 44th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Representative on premises 
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It’s easy 


to get product information 
by using this postage free 
coupon. Just do this 





1. Fill in key numbers of items wanted 
2. SIGN YOUR NAME and address 

3. Tear off, fold and seal 

4. Mail. 
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done with limited power equipment. Photographs and de- 
tailed information are given on each setup showing what 
attachments and accessories are used for the various opera- 
tions discussed and, in some instances, the booklet tells how 
to make the accessories themselves. This booklet is avail- 
able at 10 cents per copy to cover handling and postage. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS867 





FILM RELEASES 





White Battalions—16 and 35 mm. 26 minutes. Portrays 
the service and cooperation underlying the scientific pro- 
cedures in the modern hospital. Presents facts of good 
hospital care. Both educational and entertaining —Burton 


Holmes Films, Inc., 7510 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS868 


The Story of the Vatican—16 mm. sound. 6 reels. 
First complete motion picture of the Vatican. Filmed by 
the March of Time. Shows both architectural and artistic 
treasures and governmental business activities—Walter A. 


Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS869 


Food—Weapon of Conquest—l16 mm. sound. 20 min- 
utes. Canadian government documentary film presenting 
challenge to western world faced eventually with the respon- 
sibility of feeding hundreds of millions throughout the 
continents of Europe and Asia.—National Film Board of 
Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS870 


More Life in Living—l6 mm. 12 minutes. Treats the 
value of a balanced diet nontechnically. Shows importance 
of milk and milk products as the basis of a balanced diet. 
—Burton Holmes Films, Inc., 7510 North Ashland Avenue, 
Chicago. 


e When inguiring, refer to NS87] 


Strategy of Metals—16 mm. sound. 19 minutes. Canada’s 
mineral wealth and the production of such metals as alumi- 
num. Graphic diagrams illustrate the effect of the blockade 
on Germany’s mineral supplies, showing how the lack of 
certain essential war metals has influenced Nazi plans of 
campaign. The second part of the film deals with Canada’s 
automobile plants retooled for war production.—National 


Film Board of Canada, 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago. 
e When inquiring, refer to NS872 


The Construction of a Light Airplane—For use in pre- 
flight courses. To familiarize pupils with nomenclature 
and appearance of airplane construction details. Illustrates 
skill required for types of work done in airplane manufac- 
turing.—Piper Aircraft Corporation, Lock Haven, Pa. 


e When inquiring, refer to NS873 
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WINNING . 
‘THE WAR, = 


COMES 
FIRST! 


Men and materials have gone to war. U. S. Radiator 
and Pacific Steel Boiler are today helping in the pro- 
duction of vital war material. Until this war is won, 








U. S. RADIATOR 
IN THE WAR 





that is our foremost job. 


* Serious delays in production schedules, and uncer- 
tainties of delivery dates on even the most essential 
civilian equipment, are understandable under pres- 

te ent abnormal conditions. But we should like to go 
on record that we are bending every effort to give 
you the best service possible consistent with the 





primary demands of our country. 


Please feel free to write us regarding your problems. 
Let us work with you now and plan with you for 
% the future when normal service can be resumed. 














RADIANT WARMTH 













Magnesium Castings for U. s. war 
planes are in production in one 
unit of U. S. Radiator Corporation 
Use of light metal alloys is one of 
the most important developments 
in the air war today. 


Prefabricated Ship Hull Sections 
for U. S. Maritime Cargo Vessels are 
being built by Pacific Steel Boiler 
Division of U. S. Radiator. This 
Division is also making gun mounts 
foundations and platforms. 


Member The Institute of Boiler and Radiator Manufacturers 


UNITED STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 


AND 


PACIFIC STEEL BOILER DIVISION 


Detroit, Michigan: Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Manufacturing Plants Aft 


Bristol, Pa Dunkirk, N. Y * Edwardsville 


Geneva | 





Y * Waukegan W. Newton 















drops of water 


CAN WEAR AWAY A STONE... 





...and little noises, constantly dinning in the ears, 
damage nervous systems and dispositions. Today, 
with wartime over-crowding and speeded-up class- 
work, little noises add up to a far greater volume of 
distracting sound. This seriously affects the work of 


6 both students and teachers. 


So, why not give them the soothing quiet of Sound 
Conditioning with Acousti-Celotex as leading schools 
everywhere have done. It relieves nerve and emo- 
tional strain and increases the efficiency of over- 
worked staffs. Students concentrate easier, can hear 






clearly from wherever they sit. 
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Acousti-Celotex,* America’s most widely used 
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sound conditioning material, can be applied quietly 
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and quickly. It is permanent—easily maintained—and 


can be repeatedly painted. The results in quiet are 


‘ 


truly amazing! 

To prove it to your own satisfaction, start with a 
corridor, cafeteria, Or any other noise source. Talk 
it over now with the Acousti-Celotex* distributor in 
your territory. He is headquarters for sound condi- 
tioning, a member of the world’s most experienced 
organization and he guarantees results. If you are 
unable to locate him, a note to us will bring him 


to your office. 


Send for “A Selected List of Acoustical 
Installations in Educational Buildings.” 


me a a a a 5 





THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, Dept. NS 12-43, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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: Please send me your free booklet, “A Selected List 
o,? a of Acoustical Installations in Edy€gtional Buildings.” 
Sota Conditioning with | School | ' 
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Name 


ACOUSTI-CEL@TEX 


Address 
# PERFORATED FIBRE TILE ~SINCE 1923 REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


City a State 
Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere 


In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. a 
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who may ride school buses (Q.A.).... Jl 
Trial, George, Our job after war — 
Tuttle, Harold Saxe, We can dramatize 
democracy 


U. S. Coast Guard Training School, 
Groton, Conn. (P.) is 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
Neck, N. Y. (P.) 


T 

\ an Dalen, Deobald, Let’s not forget 
that it’s physical education ae | | 
Victory Corps (Ed.) Ag 

what schoolmen think about Victory 
Corps ...N 

Meet chief co- 
J1 41;S8 


Vredevoe, Lawrence E., 
ordinator 


¢ 


W aixer, Judson B., County school 
budget (P.) ....... ; ccd 


Walton, C. F., Local vs. open market 
buying (P.) ....... 


War, Army prefers physical education 
to military drill = a Ss 
art in world conflict, L. L. Winslow 
ean teachers shift jobs.... 
deferring teachers (Q.A.) 
diplomas for pupils in service (Q.A.).... 
extracurricular projects (Q.A.).... ‘ 
how it affects children, A. L. Chap- 
man and W. Little. sciiosihealsloicaanalae 
industries drain schools, J. M. Parker..O 
lessons by v-mail, S. D. Benbow............D 
military control undesirable, A. B. 
Moehlman Gianna Jl 
political education (Ed.) Ag 
rules for school-work programs 0 
schools come to rescue in manpower 
shortage, H. N. Rosenfield ’ Ss 
shall we teach war, E. F. 
Soviet schools today, H. Moore...... Jl 
speed up for war, H. H. Anderson .D 
summertime universal military train- 
ing, A. B. Moehlman D 


Sykes Ag : 


War, Cont. 
survival in combat, Civilian Pre- 
Induction Training Branch amistad Ji 
teachers can’t buy war bonds (Q.A.)....0 
three ways to help teachers (Q.A.)........ 0 
too much spending money for young 
war workers saniaelea 
why should I teach in war time, S. M. 
Brownell s<eccenaieal Ss 
Washington News . = 
J1 57; Ag 64; S 68; O 68; N 68; D 
West, Paul V., How to make graphs........ D 
What’s New for Schools...... 
Jl 66; Ag 74; S 82; O 84; N 84; D 
Whitaker, J. R., Flat maps are not 
enough a ; 
Whitcomb, Mildred, Industry is robbing 
our classrooms a 
Wiley, Cynthia, Long view of landscap- 
ing (P.) 
Winslow, Leon L., Art in world conflict....0 
Witt, Carl, Pointers from parents 
Woodroof, J. G.: See Thompson, Helen 
H., jt. auth. 
Works, George A., That Minneapolis 
survey ........... aber : a 
Wright, William Albert Earl, Keeping 
board informed EES, 


26 
10 
10 
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